Chapter 1 


DOMINANT 7&&Z8 IN AMERICA! 1890-1930 

iss-tj&s . 

a.o'o$s * 

My career as a social evangelist has taken me 

Z' 

tiSiSiSi&Sr&stSb, and has carried me into many realms of thought* I have 

as I have understood it* 

sought to interpret the meaning of Christian discipleshipr in personal 

. , ' s CAKfV/*«K» 

life and in social relations* My .'effort has been to nurture ^ 


character^ and to challenge men to 


seek the Kingdom of God on earth - 


in economic life, in political' affairs, in race relations, in international 1 

personal: 

behavior* An evangelist must bring about a conviction of sin* and a social 

evangelist must aittfr produce a consciousness of corporate iniquity* We sin. 

as individuals, and we sin as employers and as workers, 

sSafctee** , as Caucasians and as Negroes, as Americans and as Russians* 

Salvation must be individual and redemption must be corporate as well* 

The personal gospel-is one side, and the social gospel is the other side, 

of the good news of God in Jesus Christ w$ our Lord* 

If my spoken and written words are to be understood, they must be 

examined in the light of basic problems which confronted my generation* 

This chapter is devoted, therefore, to an endeavor to carry the reader bfick 

to the closing years of last century, and enable him to breathe the social 

atmosphere, get a feeling of the situation, and sense the dilOmmas which we 
o 

faced during thfse decades* 

Few there were who challenged prevailing economic ideas* Self-interest 
is the chief incentive to hard work, efficiency and thrift* An individual 
is the best judge of his own welfare. A man is entitled to as much wealth 
as he can get legally, and may do what he will with his own property. He 
must "put his nose on the emery wheel:of competition" which results in 
survival of the fit* Let the buyer bewar^l He must look after his own 



Interests* 

drunkennes* 


/ /h 

Nobody else will* Poverty is caused by laziness^ waste and 
In this country, hard work, integrity, and thrift will: 


2 


carry a man to the top# An employer has the right to decide wages, 

hours of labor and working conditions. Nobody is compelled to work 

for him. If a man thinks he will be better off working somewhere else, 

let him go there. Inexorable is the law of supply and demand, as un- 

changing as the law of gravity. There is a natural harmony of interests 

of capital and labor. When business is prosperous, workers are paid all 

>1—(Apwn the can afford. Competition in business is like 

A 

rivalry in a game. In tennis a player does not deliberately throw away 
a point. He is out to win, and so is his opponent. That is what makes 
sport enjoyable. If a man has a piece of property to sell, he does not 
say to a prospective buyer, "You are offering too much, the land is not 
worth half that amount." He drives as hard a bargain as he can. And so 
does every other seller. There is no such thing as too much profit, so 
long as you are honest. In a competitive system, you buy low and sell 
high, keep wages down and profits up* That is the best arrangement for 
everybody. It weeds out the incompetent and the shiftless. Competition 
develops character, makes for sturdy self-reliance, and strengthens the 
qualities needed for efficiency. An employer can hire and fire at will, 
and has no responsibility for a worker's wellbeing beyond payj^nt of 
that compensation which is determined by the iron law of wages. You 
cannot wet-nurse people from the cradle to the grave. They have got to 
wade in and get stuck. That is the way they get educated. Paternalism 
is destructive of moral fiber. Self-interest is the best servant of 


the public good. 


5 


Almost everybody was afraid of government, resented its meddling 

in private affairs, and wanted as little of it as possible* Still 

echoing were the words of Thomas Paine, "Government at its best is a 

s 

necessary evil;" Before the Civil War the function of government 

were few. Laissez fairs was a reality. For many decades thereafter 

the theory was generally accepted, even when in practice it was rejected. 

inviolable laws reign in economic life. Governmental inter- 

only 

ference can lMktti lead to disaster. Private initiative will be 

A 

lessened, ; efficiency will be diminished, production will be reduced, 

^»v -hh+- Jour jr 

fewer goods will diKttkMit the standard of living. 


A A 

The competitive struggle of self-interested individuals 

is far superior to bungling by pjablic officials. Government is W 

inefficient in everything it touches, and wasteful of public resources. 

In a democracy the ablest MiMirpwws men MB rarely a iMsMOe seek public 

office, so mediocrity reigns in city halls, state capitols and in 

Congress. Most of these officials have never conducted a successful 

busine3S|-,and are poorly qualified to handle industrial and financial 

enterprises of increasing magnitude. Government reeks with graft and 

corruption. Morew*4r, public control of private ift> affairs is 

tyranny. Freedom is too precious to be sacrificed by submitting to 

- Ka/c*. cLocf-TtnCS 


politicians. 


The 


regimentation at the hands of 

t ' 

of laissez faire #eae given academic validation by learned professors < * ^ 

^ lv-c.•y'Os/s /vj on ** 0 


■tftae voices of 


in classical text-books of economics. 


self-interest, social wisdom, and public spirit / . 

aJL^ T~h os •' C-<<r-yw 

against government interference with business. ''Let us alone, let us 
A A 


tf. 


tt 


alone, became a national chant. Keep government out of business, keep 
government out of business, was acclaimed as the law and the gospel of 
industrialists, manufacturers and bankers during those decades. 

Yet men of privilege and power did not really want to be left alone. 


Few of them 





V. 




in his insistence 

ever went along with Herbert Spencer^that the sole function of the state 


is the punishment of crimes against life and property* They wanted govern¬ 
mental assistance in their struggle for private gain* They begged for 
land grants* They clamored for cash subsidies* Franchises* Exclusive 
right-of-way* 8—a—pt i Patents* Trade-marks* Copyrights* 

They lobbied for tariffs* Preferential!treatment* Tax exemption* They 
sought limited liability for debts incurred, through legal incorporation 


and through bankruptcy statutes* ^ They turned to the government for 

consular aM in increasing foreigi^ trade, and called for diplomatic support 
A in other lands j A- r *»er'* 

and armed intervention in behalf oif private business* They demanded legal 

A ii' * 

gut 

action against labor unions* and cried for labor injunctions and the use 

A 


of troops as strikebreakers* 


*/fen <-/e— 

They pleaded for sound currency* Establi s he d: 


weights and measures* 
improvement. Highways, 
fisheries*. 


Harbors* Canals* River 
Public aid to private 


Far from desiring the govemmant to stay out of business, they 
To // y _ 

to bring the state into the economic struj^le on their side- 


%oof 





4 
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Thus 


worked both sides of the street; they tfeught' 


helpp 


A z' 

from government in increasing private profit* while moving heaven and earth 

4 

4MB to prevent government from protecting workers* farmers and consumers dfAlktSh 

their predatory raids* They justified this dual!policy/by insisting 

that governmental aid to business is the best way for the state to serve 
economic 

the common^welfare• This "trickle-down* theory /dominated BM thinking 
over a long period* and found expression recently in the observation* "What 
is good for General Motors* is good for the country*" M> 

This modified form of laissez-faire became a charter fori 


Irf 


*>£ *-he*y\ 


/V 

jobber 


arons* 


had no scruples against buying legislators* executives 

Government - 

and courts* The dual theory was put into operation*^, >cal* state . 

and national gmM was commandeered fljt for their enrichment* 

A. *K 

while preventing its use to stop their marauding* /yO 
When Charles Francis Adams returned from his ambassadorship; to Great 
Britain* he wrote in in 1670 that the past five years 


have witnessed some of the most remarkable examples of organized 
lawlessness* under the forms of law* which mankind has yet had 
opportunity to study*•• This has been particularly the case as 
regards those controlling the rapidly developing railroad interests* 
These modern potentates have declared war* negotiated peace* reduced 
courts* legislatures* and sovereign States to an unqualified obedience 
to their will* disturbed trade* agitated the currency* imposed taxes* 
and* boldly setting both law and public opinion at defiance* have 
freely exercised many other attributes of sovereignty*•• 

coggprl M much as petty 

German despots might have governed their little principalities a 
century or two ago»1j^ 

nJLtAYcl&xP 


Forty years later a British journalist 


this impression! 


The United States is like an enormously rich country overrun by a 
horde of robber barons* and very inadequately/policed by the central 
government and by certain local vigilant societies* 



/ 1 *r 


The biographer of Theodore Roosevelt devotes a SSBciS section 
to a description of public morals in the days when the future President 
entered public lifet 

The stench of scandal and corruption had permeated the party 
for years. A Secretary of War had been subjected to impeachment 
proceedings. Five Federal judges had resigned under pressure. A 
railroad had been built across the continent to the accompaniment of 
thievery, bribery, and graft. Investigation of the Post Office 
Department had revealed the Star Route ^ frauds. Eight years 

Sesnutax o£ Wafmuohuoottfl had oaid i—* * ■ - hav e 

haa1 w t.b fi — t - ho 1 ohamolo ee—dootrine - avowed, by men* 

gxsxm- nl d in pihlla ths± t.hft.trm way - in whioh t e wer should 

ha TfllwflH in - H ue Renu h lic is to bnibw the nennl I lmvu~huarA 
that .■ o u o pi e ien - h s rtn t to tho f oo ls LepH -u i—Che Lr ttste d -co ap g ni ons-of 

t.hfl Pr-flai 



^Theodore Roosevelt cried out, "The dull* purblind folly of the 
very rich men; their greed and arrogance ... and the corruption in 
business and politics, have tended to produce a very unhealthy condition 
of excitement and irritation in the poplar mind, which shows itself in 


the great increase in the socialistic propaganda." 
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which prevailed: in 

In describing conditions the gilded age during which 1 

> C<**\ (-oKf*** ^ 

was born, Ti ' -ofixmor C oal 'd wrote t 


I r\ 


Government intervention was an evil* a violation of the inexorable 
laws of nature, save when practiced to preserve order, grant sub¬ 
sidies to railway promoters, or afford protection and bounties to 
manufacturers. The immense national capital in arable land, forests, 
water power, and minerals was to be given away or sold for a pittance, 
without any limitation or reservations as to use or potential 
monopoly.-.. While the national domain was thus being carved up and 
parceled out, railway companies were rUling their 

respective dominions with a high hand; they made mergers 

ansi comoinations without restraint, granted rebates to favorite 
shippers, discriminated against towns and ports for a consider*? 
ation, issued unlimited quantities or Stockland bonds to the 
gullible public in the New World and in the*Old, went into bakjs- 
ruptlpy with cheerful insouciance, and made rates based on. tbe _ 

...current-principle. of "what the iira'ffic will bear.' 1 




The total acreage turned over to railroads as grants in aid of 


construction was one hundred eighty-three million acres, or two hundred 
eighty-six thousand sq^i^e miles, an area greater than all New England, 
plus New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with Ohio and Indiana and 
half of Illinois thrown in for good measure. The total amount of 


public aid given to railroads was nearly a billion and a half dollars, 
including land grants,jf right-ofHrfay grants, outright gifts of cash 
and material, tax exemption and grants of banking privileges - an 


amount equal to the total valuation of all the real and personal 


property in the United States in the year 1792. 
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<fY'o60V\ s >* '/~G 

Even after Infant industries MM giant corporations* 

/t 

additional private gain was sought through high tariffs against 

cC$ i 

foreign diirasateacappe* Thus producers were enabled to raise 
A 


priesBj and thereby impose what was in reality a tax upon con** 


sumersc Tariff lobbyists were among the most persistent and Mr 


Mrfb corrupt in American history* Qn e has only to examine a graph 


of tariff trendscthroughout our history/to be impressed with the 



magnitude of surplus profits reaped by producers as a result of 

J23 eg S^ 

this tax on American consumers* commodities flQMBsratt / 

-- 

were subject to a tariff of per cent* Under the Act of 


igaaiti 


v 


1922 


rates on 




commodities were above fifty per cent! sugar* molasses* tobacco* 

silk* rayon* The Act of 19^0 provided rates above fifty per cent 

on earthenware* glassware* wool* woolen manufactures* rayon* and 

A 

rates of sixty-four per cent on tobacco* and seventy-seven per cent 
on sugar and molasses* Numerous great fortunes came as a 
result of enlistment of the government on the side of protected producers* 


j 
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cLihir 

Governments were considerate of business in taxes* 

A 

PlM'tly because of the political powerrwielded by industrialists* 

It now seems incredible that income taxes-were not imposed 
tffetnuiivis until 1915* An income tax law had been passed in 

1894^but it a ac^ declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court* in 
famous five to four decision* The Sixteenth Amendment was required 
before an income tax could be imposed in 191?* This tax law 


provided an exemption of incomes under three thousand dollars* four 

caA/C<j£d 

thousand for married men* an imposed a tax of one jsdrcezrt on net 

^ twenty thousand grad uated^ 

incomes in excess of these amounts; above a/surtax of one _ 

A _ - - ' 

per cent going to six per cent on incomes in excess of 

«/ 

five hundred thousand dollars* Thus it came about that business;, 
men and financiers down to the First Vorld War paid ori^a Wli|i iTIrWllr 
proportion of their annual income in taxes of all kiflds* 

1916 was an inheritance tax adopted as a permanent part of the tax 
All estates under fifty thousand dollars were exempted* with 


&e//af< 




a progressive rate reaching the maximm of ten per cent on 
above five million dollars* 


/y» A e. v t /*■>* c 


/ 

A*. 



JydU$JLst*>, , 
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a public 

In 1905 m inveetigation, with Charles Evans Hughes as counsel, 
a 

revealed gross mismanagement and corruption among life-insurance 
companies* It was disclosed that officers of the companies and members 
of their families drew large salaries and expense-moneys, and made 
additional profits through the use of insurance funds in favored 
enterprises, including heavy deposits in banks in which officers of 
insurance companies were financially interested* The inquiry made 
it plain that "the American economy and American public affaire were 
due for a housecleaning on an Augean scale*" 


8 



Beyond all quest 


origan enormous pro' 


ed profits arising 
reudulently or 


From I 865 to 1915 the growth of great fortunes and large coi 
ratioha^was very rapid# Much of this increased wealth and_ptfwer was 
derived froSiNgovernmeatal aid to business* Professoij^Seard points 
this out in an illuminating paragraph* 


between i 860 and the end centtuy/repreaeni 

from protective ‘tariffs, ft^N^tural resources 
surreptiously acquired,ami fromw^er injected into industrial 
and railway corp tratjefis* Mbessantag y nn 

tffTSfrbm* t iinio fj ihfni - n o ani rwi t Si a irnitT*^ 4 R%o -jt.he complex 

*■— p^^nwjMnLiiaui&iianhwii*** If the 
barons of cppitElism did not themselves put on arqipr 


_ _ they did sometimes hire strong-arm^ men tO- 4 ielp 

thepr'seize the property of a coveted company 

h - e a ea g-work - int’. ’ gien ' in an 

■appropriate *a—i jilw ay or^iipn Usually, howeter, they 

employed less sterotyped means to attain their endsj namely, 
stock manipulation, injunctions, intimidation, rate cutting, 
teo , oo e rot agreements ,- and d iiii P mi g fr w miini mp nn ■ -- 

L*< /<t'3 

So far had the trend toward monopoly gone that a governmental 


inquiry found that J* P. Morgan and three other banking houses held 


three hundred forty—one directorates in bank, ? transportation, publio 


utility and insurance companies, whose aggregate resources were^twenty- 

tn 

two billion dollars. How this power was used is illustrated i^the 
record of the monopolistic control of railways, trolley lines and 
water transportation in New England* The Interstate Comm<jerce 
Commission found that this had been accomplished by corruption of 
legislators, the subsidizing of the press, fictitious sales of stock 
to boost market prices, the habitual payment of unitemized vouchers- 



for purposes not clearly specified, and the creation of a web of 
entangling alliances which were "seemingly planned, created, and 

manipulated by lawyers expressly retained for the pu rp ose of 

) . _ 

concealment or deception* n tfelurouu a liistur! 
advance in business ethics had been made p ice the sordid days of 
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Midway between the end of the. Civil War and the beginning of the 
First World War, on August 7, 1890, I was born in Fred, Texas, a hamlet 
in Tyler County, forty miles north of Beaumont and thirty miles from 
the Lou8iana border# , . 

(jj The Civil War 

and its aftermath set the stage for father and mother in their childhood 
and youth, Ee was born in its second year, and she began life at its 
close. For the first decade of their lives, Louisiana was governed by 
an army of occupation# Their people belonged to ihe Confederacy, endured 
the hardships of wartime, felt the humiliation of defeat, suffered under 
the dreadful rule of Carpetbaggers and Scalawag®, were engulfed in the 

A 


South' s economic ruin 4 



In my parents' early days^ hatred of the Worth and fear of 

liberated Negroes were dominant passions# Only twenty-five years 
-my (rvd~£^ 

separated nC from the calamitous war between the abates# In the thirteen 

A 

years since the last unit# of the army of occupation had been withdrawn, 

the South *a«S had settled down to the task of restoring 

A 

white supremacy and again putting the Negro "in his place#" The Ku Klux 
Klan had arisen earlier and was still creating a reign of terror. For 
many years Negroes lost the right to vote and were reduced to complete 
subserviency. The entire life of my people was dominated by war and the 


havoc it created# 



My father* James Andrew Thomas Page* was bom in east Texas and 


spent his youth in Louisiana* while mother* Julia Isabella Pounds* 

began life on the family plantation near 3ogalusa* Louisiana* Grandfather 

founds was a minister of the Baptist Church* and was beloved as a kindly 

and saaeraausaa pastor* He believed in chattel slavery as a divine insti- 
A 

tution established by God for the wellbeing of slaves and masters alike* 

Conscientiously he bought and sold human beings* as he purchased live 

so _ 

stock, although he was considerate of his slaves 

^ yyi 

that when Emancipation came some of the sl&QW refused to leave the old 

A 

plantation* In my youth Old Tip was still there* GrandfatherlfMpflMiM* 

JLtvo^e^ 

was jgSaeaci to the cause of h he South* and W fought valiantly as a 

A 

Confederate soldier* 

Memories of father are confined almost entirely to the first nine 
years of my life* because in 1899 he deserted the family and we saw 
little of him thereafter. I remember him as a kindly and jovial parent, 
also as a stem disciplinarian with a hot temper* He was a leader in 
the local Church of Christ, I think an elder* and from babyhood we were 
carried to church. I have a vague recollection that sometimes* when no 
minister came* he would preach the morning sermon* ‘When I was a small 
child he began the practice of medicine, as a horse-and-buggy doctor, with 
patients who called him to remote places at all hours of day and night 
and in every sort of weather. Generous with his time* his uncollected 
bill \ n '> i i amounte d to a substantial proportion of his 

medical tee&xcxis&o Of 4. bellicose disposition, he usually went armed 

* t 

(as many men did in that day) and kep a loaded revolver in his office 

A 

desk. He had several shooting encounters* and a number of fist-fights* 

^nee 

knock-down-and-drag-out affairs, and I remember seeing him covered with 

A 

blood from head to foot. 


e+yz£ rt* & 


L> * 

Mother was a woman of extraordinary integrity and strength of 
character who suffered much urhazrainess in her lifetime. She never 

forgot that in childhood she that she was an unwanted baby, 

/ 

being the last of nine children, ait i whly./,i)inw>Aax3 i ag i Lduate t Ever in 

her mind also was knowledge that she was father's second choice, that 

he had married her after he had been rejected by another woman. She 
eX. tw ^t^-/ 

loved him (Mgfigr, and when he deserted the family, she was plunged into 

A 

deepest anguish. The death of little Bessie caused her much grief. 

She felt great anxiety when my brother Perry enlisted in the Navy, 

After I went to the university and Leak married and moved to California, 
she was left alone. She earned her own livelihood by taking in boarders 
said by sewing. Rarely have I known a person with such a sense of sturdy 
independence and indomitable will. In her loneliness she married an 

elderly man, and lived happily with him. After Mr. Murry* s death, she 

e*/-t 

insisted on living alone for many years. Over periods she suffered 

A 

from ill health, and often worried about many things. Her relations with 
her children were warm and affectionate, and sacrificial in high degree. 
She went without in order that we might have. She taught us integrity, 
hard work, thrift, and brought us up in the atmosphere of religion. 

She was a good neighbor and shared generously. 



The hamlet where I was bom was hardly more than a wide place in 
the roadj in the midst of heavy timber* Twenty miles away was the Big 
Thicket, a forest of two million acres, with almost impei5^rable jungle 
and plenty of alligators, which provided a hiding place for gangs of 
"bushwhackers and desperadoes. I was named for Henry Kirby, who lived 
across the road, an uncle of John Eenry Kirby, who became a wealthy 
lumberman and civic leader in Houston. In 1901 conditions were still 
so lawless that the Mayor of Beaumont issued a public warning 

to citizens "to tote guns an’ tote 'em in your hands, not on your h&ps, 
so everyone can see you're loaded." 


Benjamin Harrison was President of the United States when I was bom, 

* U/Cl'C- 

the^expenditures of the Federal Government 318 million dollars, 

A 

of which 45 millions went to the War Department and 22 millions to the 
Navy. I was two years old when Charles Tharyaa brought out a one cylinder 
automobile, three when the Ford Motor Company was organized, eleven when 
Queen Victoria died, thirteen when the first motion picture with a connected 
story was shown, and in my teens when the first automobile appeared in 
our village. In 1890 the population of the United States was 63 million/ 
persons, and there were only 28 cities with population as high as 100,000, 
and only 134 cities of 25,000 or more. For the whole country average 
earnings were *438 per year, and the average for farm labor was *233 
without board. The earnings in Texas were lower than these averages for 
entire nation. Of course, we had no running water in the house, no 
bathroom or indoor toilet, no electric lights, refrigerator, washing machine, 

phonograph, radio, television, movies, commercialized entertainment, or 
professional sports* 


Father was engaged in the timber business* but apparently was not 
doing well* because the year after I was bom the family moved "a fur 
piece" to Hondo beyond San Antonio, The journey af^iS© miles was made 
in a covered wagon. Of course* I cannot remember this ex¬ 


perience, but always I have carried in my mind 
c.l*a.y 

images of this exciting adventure# from, repeated tales told by 


mother. West of San Antonio was wild country, sparsely populated all 

*<Lr O'&’TeCf W*t+- "yr**Y‘t'<io /?}^/'pry*-*. — • 

the way to El PasOj In Hondo father opened a small store* but soon 

abandoned it in order to study medicine. In all America at that time 

there were not many well trained physicians* 

jttmnefmet and in desolate regions of Texas the standard was primitive. 

It is not surprising therefore that father had only two periods of 
medical education, five months at Arkansas Industrial University, and 
five months at Memphis Hospital College, Mother supported us and helped 
to kec Ijhim at his studies. Father practiced medioine in three small 
towns before we moved to the village of Lott* south of Waco, There 
we remained until I was nearly fifteen, 

cLaSr/'d 6-yy 

When I was nine our home was broken by divorce. Father and mother 

A 

had proved to be irfcorapatible almost from the beginning. He had a fiery 
temper and wars impetuous* while she was strong willed and sensitive. He 
began drinking heavily, partly because of long hours of exposure to all 

(ft-* e ( cx_ f 

kinds/of weather. Finally he ran away, leaving us without means dP 

y^oMeir 

support. Then came letters demanding a divorce, against which had 


strong religious scruples. When she persisted in her refusal* he threatened 
to kill himself. So in desperation, and ardent love for him, 

A 

she obtained a divorce, and he married again. After that I saw him only 
a few times before his death in 1931, My reason for nob seeing him and 
carrying on correspondence with him was mother’s strong plea not to do so. 

It is a source of deep regret to me now that father passed so completely 
out of my life, 

UrO-S 

.— Leak was twelve and Perry five - 

A 
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We owned our small house, kept a cow, chickens, pigs, and had a 

furtive- 

garden and fruit trees# Mother took in two ^boarders at per 

monthf each for room end jeuuoF meals, and we boys did odd jobs# One 
summer I clerked in a grocery store for five dollars a month, and I 
had a job in a produce house, sorting vile-smelling hides and candling 
eggs# During summer vacations we picked cotton: for neighboring farmers# 
We played baseb*ll and the usual running and hiding games* 49 j*ub- 

17 A 

scribed for The Youth 1 s Companion and eagerly devoured every word of it# 
Mother managed to a few books, and we borrowed others from neighbors* 
I remember especially the G* A. Henty, and Horatio Alger stories# Turning 
from present standards of living, I continue to be amazed at the advant¬ 
ages we enjoyed, even though our cash income was always small# There 
were no lavish presents at Christmas, but we fared better than did Carl 
Sandburg, who records that in early life each child in his family 
received a five-cent bag of candy, a large five-cent orange, and 11 a long 
sad look." 




<g) & 

0 - 



summer 1 s earnings went for bicycles from 


Sasve, anA flwqygTiy in {IMadgiV 


We owned our small home, kept a cow, c^2^^pigfl^>adjia. d a ga rden 

and? s fb£uit trees. Mother took in boarders, and we boys did odd jobs. One 

I summer I'M^rkad in a grocery stoire for $5 a month. And I had ft job in a 

produoe house, sorting vile-smelling hides and candlltig eggs, during 

I summer vacations we picte'dcotton 1 for the neighboring farmers. We played 
I baseball and ""trapped birds, hunted rabbit*, 

/ I 1 4 . 1 . • j J ^„ j __ - J IV I 4 


/ the usual running and hiding games, and roamed the countryside. A parehesi 
/A A ' 


board and checkers provided indoor amusement 


enrtu >v '-Q£ci 


course, we never had a 


1 

deck of cards. All respectable people would have regarded.that as 0 sin. 
We could read on Sunday, but were not allowed to go fishing or play, games. 


Part of one 


One of our excitements was being routed out of bed in the middle 
of the night and hustled into the storm-house. Hard winds and cyclones 
were frequent, so almost everybody had a dug-out with roof above the 
ground. Bunks were built in, old quilts stored, and a kerosene lamg^ 
kept ready for an emergency. I remeiber an especially terrible storm 

which hit us in 1900 and raged all the next* TMrtMiniai&Sr we learned Tn &‘ 

A. 


this storm had inundated the island on which Galveston is built, 

to a depth of ten to twenty feet in sections of the city, 

and that 6,000 persons had been drowned. Years later I found out that 3 

step-father had been in Galveston on that dreadful night, and 
had saved his life by floating on his back for several hours. 

For nine years we were cooped up in Lott, although several times 
we drove in a buggy to Marlin, twelve miles away, and once we had the 
adventure of riding on the train to far-off Waco, twenty-eight miles 
distant. A few times we drove out to nearby Westphalia, where there 






was a Catholic Church* We were frightened because we were told that 
the basement was full of guns and ammunition which sometime might be 
used against us Protestants, 

Our family was religious, attending church, Sunday School and prayer 

meeting with regularity, belonged to the Church of Christ, 

where the members referred to themselves as Non-Progressives, in distinction 

from some Churches of Christ which held more modern views. Our Sunday 

School class for boys and girls met in a comer of the single-room church, 

and was i^tght by an elderly German, Brother Gott. At the beginning of each 

session he would say, M Now children, where shall we find our Bible lesson 

for the day?” And he would open the Bible at random, put his finger on 

a verse, and that would be the text of our lesslon. He believed that 

£ 

every verse in the Holy Book was equally infalible and suitable for in- 

A 

struction, Sunday School literature was looked upon as a dangerous 
innovation. No musical instruments were permitted in the church, except 
a tuning-fork from which we got the pitch for our hymns. 

We did not have a regular minister, but once when an evangelist was 
holding a meeting, at the age of thirteen, I went down and made the con¬ 
fession, and the next day was immersed in a farmer’s outdoor tank, I was 
taught that we were the true church and only our members would be saved, 
all other church members and non-members would be damned eternally in a 
literal hell of fire, I remember once an evangelist displayed behind the 
pulpit a crude painting of a sinner being held by the hair of his head 
over a flaming lake of fire, and in plain language he described the 
fate of unrepentant sinners. Soon after I joined the church, I became 
concerned about the salvation of my closest friend. Out behind the bam 
I talked with him most earnestly, saying* ’’Basil, you don’t need to go 
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to hell. Come over and join our church and "be saved." For some reason 
I never became morbid in fear of hell fire, perhaps because I was so sure 
that I would never go there* 

Sunday was strictly observed. We were permitted to take walks and 
to read, but not to go fishing or to play games. Of course, our house 
was never defiled by a deck of playing cards. All respectable people 
would have regarded that as sin. Father kept his whiskey bottle on 


a high shelf out of our reach, and we were admonished never to touch it. 


^ ~ 

Many years later Iresember that mother was scandalized when she found that 

A f 

a boarder ha it smuggled a bottle of ginger ale into the ice-box. She 
told him not to do it again, saying, "This is a respectable home." Mother 
kept us away from the rough seotion gang down by the railroad, and only 
a few times did I overhear obscene stories. 

without fbod. ~ There were no 


\ 


|lavisli\preaent 3 at" Christmas, but we far§.d much better than di^Aftrl 

, Sandbyrg, who recor,d#^iat in earlj^kfe each majd!^i\of his family 

which could be bought- Sav^*-****"*** 
r-’Y — 01 *■■■- ■■ 7 - ’ " * i cantoi My childhood 

days at Lott were happy and satisfying. Mother was one of the most 

devoted and sacrificial individuals 1 have ever known, always doing 

without things for herself in order that we might have more. She was 

a tireless worker, strict in devotion to high principle, deeply religious, 

and concerned that we should do right. By nature I was buoyant and 

expectant, and cannot remember any times of brooding and melancholy. 

Nothing seemed to get me down. I did well in my classes, enjoyed reading, 

and zestfully played games. Mother’s unhappiness over the going of 

father and the death of little Bessie did not prove to be contagious. 

To ar^ amazing degree my recollections are joyous. 





We moved from Lott because of Perry’s health. He had pneumonia two 

winters in succession and the doctor warned mother that another 

attack might take him away. She became alarmed and decided that we would 

to California. Fr4m Chambers of Commerce in Santa Barbara and 

Pasadena we received beautiful folders showing the glories of the respective 

cities. I can still remember our excitement as we argued among ourselves 

. ... 

before deciding upon Pasadena. The choice between these wHrttoti was monentous 

A 

beyond our knowledge at the time, because subsequents events in Pasadena 

■jonted- 

tMSrved our lives in# a different mMM direction than we would have 

gone in Santa Barbara. Full of mystery are the daily decisions we make’. 

S' I'lkxt.ff’ 

Thus Perry’s a av a B Mt carried us from a Texas village into a new world of 
A 

experiences. Mother sold our house and lot for *550 cash, and we began 
our journey on April 12, 1905, 

Mother decided that Leak should at once enter business college for 
training which would enable him to become the chief breadwinner of the 
family. delivery boy for the old Boston Store, cZX# my 

work was done on a bicycle with a wire basket attached. I went through 
the usual period of being rt smart-alecky” and sometimes rode with nqr feet 
on the handlebars. This practice was abruptly termimted [when ms*> the 
front wheel slipped on a streetcar track. Tears after OMStAut word^to*^ 
Jscribe what happened, the words of a Congressman who was thrown from 
his horse, and upon regaining consciousness, exclaimed, "What a mighty 
upheaval of all nature* 11 

Soon I found a better place, as bellhop at the 1& Casa Grande Hotel, 
on Colorado Street. I can’t recall the salary^ 

On ChristjfcfMir r received the liberal 
fortune of ten dollars in tips. My work was the usual running of errands. 

Our hotel did not handle liquor, but frequently I was sent across the 
street to Hotel Maryland to bring a bottle to a patron. My conscience 


bothered me but I did not know what else to do. One morning in carrying 


a breakfast try to the manager 1 s wife, I stumbled and emptied it on her 

A 

as she was stretched out in bed. Leak soon obtained a position at the 

Brand Manufacturing Company, on South Fair Oaks Avenue. After some 

months at -foe hotel, I transferred to a f job at the same place, 

where my new work was estimating bids on sash and door contracts. I was 

taught to read blueprints and to calculate the lowest price for which the 

company could afford to take a contract, with other duties in the office, 

and occasionally some work at one of the machines in the shop. Both 

Leak and I held these positions until we JfittJc moved feMiE&HHtaMC to Louisiana. 

In those days Pasadena was one of the chief tourist resorts in the 
with much to see and to do* We had to watch our pennies 
but g0S managed to get around on the streetcar and interurban^ 
iNompMS 


Ttfe visited -the attractions of Los Angeles, 


ft V 

saw the sights in Long Beach, took f swim in the ocean, attended the 

A 

Tournament of Roses, and were goggle-eyed at the chariot race f which 

l&e* the main ad&asougoa* in those days. We attended the Central 

A 

Christian Church, j v—ir w niarTim^ 

■° fa rarely missel morning service, Sunday 

A 

School, Christian Endeavor and evening service. Leak and I won a prize 

for memorizing Bible verses, and were rewarded with a free trip to Mount 

Lowe on the inclined railway. Later we three boys climbed to the same 

spot, and in coming down forsook the trail for a more direct route, and 

almost -rnr — L - r— — r^ 1 -— i 

A- _ 

beru-a^4 uilC - ..tfe i trt r ui , y I- gMT~ re a gl)ib6f 'clearly how exciting life was 

experiences \ 

. for usVn those days. A-ll_ our previous ifcxsx had been spent in flat 

our home was \ i 

For a while waxkwsxds^ in Altad$na 

\ I 


country it drab surroundings. . ? 

| in the foothills and we feasted upoh the mountains. 5*he ocean was a \ { 

\ / \ ’ ^ \\ 

source of unending, wonder to us, the speed of the interurban Kxs caused \ 

^ ' ' """ " ’ -ISttOKl “fcA 














Before daylight on the morning of April 18, 1906, we were awakened 

by mother calling for us to cone quiokly. She said that somebody was 

<Soc M. 

shaking her bed. We looked but no one was im «r we 

A 

learned that what had frightened her was the earthquake which had been 

felt over much of the state and had rocked San Francisco, ia»t% 

the water-stfpply system/ and, with the fire, destroying property to 
Ao Yid-nti. Ao-**. 

the value of GS& million dollars, and taking lives. 

A A 

We were captivated by California, and after a half century I can 

remember clearly how exciting life was for us in those days. All our 

tf-tuTS 

previous had been spent in flat country in drab surroundings. 

A 

Sharp was the contrast with our home in Altadena, in the foothills, 
where we were in the shadow of mountains. The ocean was a source 

of tinending wonder to us, and the magnifioence of the residences of 
millionaires on South Orange Grove Avenue brought exclamations. We 
had entered into a realm of experience beyond imagination when we were 
boys in the dreary little town in Texas. 


I* 


* 


apprehension, the Wgnif icenee of the residences of millionaires on 


A 


/South Orange Gj$ 
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snue brought exclamations« We had entereci into a 
v \ '*■' na \ when we .were 

realm of experience-'which was beyond satx imagination aJTboys & the 


■arras: ———“— -—~~ 

Abruptly our dream was shattered. Leak fell in love with ifltf C l—- 

young woman^tkfelKtecne who met with mother's strong disapproval. 

When he refused to give up Martha, mother took drastic action. She 

announoed that we were moving back to the old plantation in Louisiana. 

We rvxo » c as~. 

And this we did, in spite of Leak's A hundred times 

fact that A 

I have pondered over the^single events change the whole course of a 
person* s life. If mother had approved of Martha, in all probability 

she and Leak would have been married, we would stayed in Pasadena M 

^ * 

in all likelihood T would not have entered the ministry, would flMKx 

never have met^Jiaa, and never traveled with Sherwood^ 
residence is less than an hour from Pasadena, and our 
sister-in-law Marie and our son-in-law Whit Raitt are employed by 

the American Friends Service Committee in Pasadena*. When we make a 

turn in the road, how little do we know ag*Mu | rW>yl - 











We traveled by way of Salt Lake City and Denver to the old plantation 

home* where Uncle Leon* Aunt Burnette, and their daughters, Inez and Idalia 

were living. We stayed with them for some weeks, and visited many aunts 

and cou^sins in that parish. Uncle Leon was engaged in the logging and 

timber business, and ran a small store. Oxen were still being used in 

pulling wagons and in farming. The virgin pine stretched in every direction, 

and in the swamps the supply of cypress seemed inexhausitble. I remember 

how far one could go in the woods without encountering a village because 

Uncle Leon once asked me to do an errand for him in Franklinton, twenty- 
wu'/M 

fiv^distant. When I protested that I did not knew the way and would 

get lost, he assured me that Kaud had a keen sense of direction and would 

tates safely guide me. Off we went through dense timber in which an axe 

had hardly been put, mile after mile, seeing scarcely a soul and few houses 

all day. My uncle had been correct, Maud knew the trail and carried 

me to the exact spot I wanted to go* Maud was a mule. On the return 

A 

trip she was equally sure, and as we neared home her pace quickened. In 


those fifty miles I saw a lot of trees. 

Rio was the nearest stop on the recently constructed Mew Orleans and 

e*- 

Great Northern Railway, which we call "the Noggin." Bogalusa was about five 

A 

miles away, lake Fontchartrain was thirty miles distant, and another thirty 
miles across it was New Orleans. Four years before 5„n Bogalusa the Great 
Southern Lumber Kill had begun cutting and sawing timber, and soon it became . 

the largest saw mill in the world. In thirty-six years it was to spend 


f\ 

million dollars in cutting untold billions of feet of lumber. 

The woods were full of squirrels and often we shot them, or more 
precisely, shot at them. There were wild turkeys in the swamps, and once 


li » 

I brought one hone as a trophy - and a delicious meal* Once I missed* 

Several wagon loads of relatives had come from church for Sunday dinner* 

While putting the horses aetaqr in the barn, I saw a flock feeding. Slipping 
into the house. a loaded shotgun, crawled alone the fence until 

J d? J A 

within firing range w& let go# Every turkey flew away unharmed, and YM* 
VtLutu) J /v 

was a severe lecture from mother for desecrating the Sabbath and 

a 

bringing disgrace upon her. Nearby was Pearl River and many times we fished 
from its banks, looking across the water to the State of Mississippi. 

After our weeks of visiting, we moved twenty-five miles to Covington, 
near the lake, in the hope that we boys could find work. After & dis¬ 
appointing short stay, we tried Franklinton, where Leak and I were employed 
in a grocery store. Mother soon became convinced that Louisiana was not 
the best plaoe for us and decided that we would move to Houston. I^ak 

stayed in Franklinton for some time so that & -lit-' o money would continue 

• A 

to come into the family ajcoheafuer* 

A 

We arrived in Houston on April 12, 1907, before I was seventeen 
in August, exactly to a day^two years after we had departed from Lott. 

Again mother looked forward to our future and decided that I should 
enter business college, as Leak had done in Pasadena. So I enrolled in 
Massey Business College for the bookkeeping course, be ware .taking ■shorthand' 

The severity of our economic need prompted me to study 
hard and move along as rapidly as possible. After three months I shifted 
to the shorthand department, all tinconscious of my fate. There I met a 
five-foot, jet-black haired, deep-brown eyed young woman from whose charm 
I have not escaped to this day* The class in shorthand was moving too 
slowly for me, as it was necessary to get out and help support the family, 
so I asked Professor Ainsworth if it would be possible to go faster. He 
replied that a young ladeihad made the same request, and that he would 
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form a special class for five or six of us* Thus Alma and I 'were thrown 
into daily and intimate contact. BasCere: Isng we exchanged letters in 

A 

shorthand and began going places together. 

My first position as a stenographer was in the office of the Ziegler 

Cotton Brokerage Company. My employer was a kind-hearted but gruff and 

profane old man. After a few months I shifted to a place at the new 

Y. M. C, A., and began taking dictation f rom W. A. Scott in a shed on 

the sidewalk before the new building was dedicated. Before a year had 

passed I became Basement Secretary, with responsibility for supervising 

the swimming pool and bowling alleys. By that time if Tfiearn my 

haji cv r er'Cojn<£'’ 

early notion that bowling was a sinful game^ Then X became jgyfcw 
Boys 1 Work Secretary, and was sent by the Houston Association on a 
trip to Omaha, Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo, to study boys 1 work 
in those oities. I received great encouragement and much practical 
assistance from four of the ables secretaries in the dountry - Denison, 
Crosby, Crackel and Cotton. 3efore me is an old photograph taken at 

A 

Niagara Falls, with derby hat, stiff collar and all. 

I am reminded of the significance of travel in my life. That trip opened 

for me a new world of opportunity. I remained with the Houston Assoeia- 

tion for aisawssthan three years, my last position being that of Assistant 

/■» 

to the General Secretary, I. E, Munger, to whomjny indebtedness is 
very heavy. 

Not long after we arrived in Houston, Leak came and found employment 
as bookkeeper in the Y„ M. C. A. Later he transferred to a sash and door 
manufacturing company. Perry’s first job was in a grocery store, before 
working on the streetcar as conductor. Before he was eighteen, with 
mother 1 s reluctant consent, he enlisted in the Navy and served in the 
waters of China and the Philippines. We lived at 506 McKinney, where 
the Eouston Public Library now stands. Two blocks away was the old 
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To W. House estate* where Colonel E* M* House lived for a time* before 

he became intimate with Woodrow Wilson. On the way to the Y. M. c* A* 

we passed the lumber yard of Jesse H, Jones* who was to become rich 

and famous a 14 Mi e ifc ae t wit h 

yaama-—■wfcewAacema ' wail thy anil influeniMwi* I handball 4 

and became quite go f od at it* la *I once represented * 

fl.tl ^/idwcey* 

our Association In a match in Galveston* tennis es# won the 

\ 

city doubles championship. 

>Jvt> 

9 joined the Central Christian Church, under the Reverend A. P* 

s -Hu- KWor****) ~ ^ * 

Sanderson* In 1910 he was succeeded by Lockhart* a graduate of the 

/- 

University of Chicago Divinity School* a liberal and forceful preacher* 

Every Sunday found us it Sunday School^ in a class taught by William 

A. Wilson* morning service* Christian Endeavor, and evening service* 

During the summers of 1909 and 1910* I attended the Yj, M. C. A.Summer 

__ 

Sohool at Late Geneva* Wisconsin, where ^aC<5flao? intaAyiose- contact with 
Association secretaries from all over the midwest and southwest* A 
Bible course under the veteran I* E, Brown influenced me greatly. And 
I came to know Uncl^e Robert Weidensall* one of the pioneer secretaries 
and perhaps the most beloved man in the brotherhood. Before me now is a 
copy of the Chicago Reoord-Eerald which he handed to me when he had 
finished reading it on July 28* 1910* On the front page is a cartoon 
poking fun at the action of the Board of Health in Aurora to the effect 
that "all persons must take a bath once a week*" Also an announcement that 
Warren G. H ar fli n g had been nominated for Governor of Ohio. 

I whould now take up the story of my friendship with Alma Folse* 

Her father, Louis D. Folse, was of French parentage, and her mother 

tr 

was Minnie Annie Heard* Her father ran a floris shop in Houston, and 

A 

then worked as carpenter and millwright. Almu was bom on September 28, 1890 
Her youngejfc sister A is Johnnie Louise, who later went to Baylor 
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One evening Alma and I were invited to the parsonage* Previously 

t ^ 

v| # 

University, married John L. Dolson. Her brother Wilfred A. Folse 
married Iris Foment* Alma's father died when she was twelve, and later 
married James M. Newman, who worked in the Southern Pacific jfoops. The 
family went through hard times, and Alma worked in an overall factory, 
before earing business college. After several temporary positionf she 

A 

became stenographer at the Fidelity Cotton Oil and Fertiliz^Company, 
and subsequently served also as oompany telegrapher, at the high salary 
of a thousand dollars per year* 

From the beginning days at Massey, Alma and I were drawn together 
and soon were keeping steady company. She also joined the Central Christian 
Church, and our Sundays were almost completely absorbed in the activities 
there. Much of my courting was done via the streetcar, since they lived 
in Houston Heights. Well do I remember that their house was five blocks 
from the car line because once on a rainy night I slipped and fell in 
deep mud. After two years we became engaged, on Febrary 20, 1910. That 
was a memorable evening, not only because she promised to marry me, but 
after my proposal had been accepted, she would not permit me to kiss her, 
so strongly conditioned had she been against the idea of kissing before 
marriage. 


moved to California, leaving mother alone in Houston. A hundred times 
I have asked myself if I did the right thing in choosing that moment to 
leave mother, even though it was for the purpose of equipping myself for 


the ministry# 


My life in Houston was a continuing satisfaction. I enjoyed the work 


at the Association, and made many friends# The church was a 

Our experiences at home were congenial, 
stimulus and challenge# Alma and I were happy in our companionship, 

ffy i-~ 

which has now stretched across half • century. In the sdw years I did 
little serious reading, and can scarcely remember what «aaad read. We 

A 

heard William Jennings Bryan and few other notable speakers, but I cannot 


recall attending serious lectures or musioal conoerts. Two or three 

coo fed 

times per week I worked the evening shift at the Association, and 

tKfeae evenings I was with Alma. My spiritual 2&£e was well nurtured, but 

/\ 

my cultural life was left undeveloped. 


My cup runneth over 


The Autobiography of Kirby Page 
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PROLOGUE 


Here in my study on a high hill, I look upon the vast Pacific, 
twenty miles away, and my mind ranges over the ocean to far peaces 
and other seas* This is a vantage point of many moods. On clear 

days we see snow-clad mountains, Catalina Island, and a few times 

a year we get a *$**t1ew view of San Clemente Island at a distanoe 

of seventy-five miles. Sometimes we are above the fog, frequently 

under it, and often are enveloped in it. On dark nights a fairyland 

spreads before our eyes frdm the lights of a soore of communities 

igex&d&CJGfa and we are blessed with glorious sunrise and sunset and 

moomlighto Within reach through a window are gray leaves of a 

gnarled olive tree, and nearby are evergreen deodars, a cedar of 

Lebanon, ornamental date pains, a manolia, end a score of stately 

eucalyptus. We are surrounded by fruit trees - lemon, lime, avooado, 

peaoh, plum, apricot, fig, persimmon. Our flower gardens are a 

souroe of such enjoyment. The patio is lined with georgeous 

poinsettias, vhich at Christmas cover the walls to the roof with 

green foliage and flaming red leaves or bracts as large as dinner 

plates. Six feet through a window In front of my typewriter is a* 
au- 

bird^bath and seed-box whioh bring an endless succession of feathery 

A 

visitors. Of the twenty-seven species of birds we have counted, ny 
favorites are the exquisite hummingbird and the sweet-throated 
mockingbird, which sometimes sings half through the night. 
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Tjvrout^ 

the years my wife and I have traveled back and forth, up 


and down through all the states of the Union, and to remote plaoes 
of the earth, At Darjeeling near the border of Tibet, the rain stopped, 
the clouds separated as curtains, and we gazed in wonder at the full 
glory of Ranch enjunga rising twenty-eigiht thousand feet into eternal 
snow. On a hillside outside Interlaken we sat for three hours 
enthralled by the Jungfrau and the alpenglow with its tints of utter 
radianee 0 On the Aoropolis, amid the ruins of the Parthenon, we 
beheld a sunset which lifted us out of tills world* In sunlight and in 
moonlight,we were exalted by the beauty of the Taj Mahal, Once we 
steamed due east on the Volga at the going down of the sun^and saw 
the churning water transmuted into pure goldo We sat on the &ores 
of Lake Galilee and let our minds dwell upon eaored scenes of long 
ago. A great vhile before day, we climbed the hill above Nazareth 
and prayed where our Lord had so often communed with his Father at 
the full radiance of sunrise* On the ocean^far from land,we marveled 
at the calm of motionless sea smooth as glass, and several times we 
saw our ship ride out a fearful storm* In a boat on Lake Luoem we 
were enveloped in sheer loveliness* With ihe spirit of Wordsworth, 
we moved through the lake country of England and the heather of 
Scotland. In cathedral pf pine and spruce, we drank in the beauty 
of Puget Sound* #* Stretched out in a magnificent grove of California 


redwood^silence calmed our souls* 




Grand Canyon 


at dawn, midday, sunset and in the moonlight*^ 


magnificence 


and might of Niagara Falls roll over us. As we motored slowly northward 

A we 


from the Gulf of Mexioo for three weeks^were daily in sight of dogwood. 


azalea and rhododendron/fAnd beyond all telling is the experience of 


being oaught up into.the heaven of autumn glory in Maine* Over a long 
period we have-feasted on splendor. 


When the aspen trees were in full color.we 
simmi a W0* mountain pass in Colorado* 


e 









And everywhere iny soul has been exposed to beauty of character 
and of devotion. To me has been opened the privilege 

of fellowship with saints and prophetB^ As I sit WtO&g. mi ***4* 0» 

Ac cuc*JU 

a mighty surge of graditude niii» r i»w' J over me. One by one friends of 

today and of long ago visit me. This young man in prison is 

/* wv. 

Harold Gray, who would not take up arms and go out to kill patriots 

/N 

of other lands,, Here comes Henry Hitt Crane, bubbling over with love 
of his fellows, preeminent on the campus for courageous social righteous¬ 
ness. Never absent is Shefcwood Eddy, eloquent evangelist to 
4# the world, and friend supreme,. With closed eyes, I look upon the 
massive head and majestic^ countenance of John R. Mott, missionary 
statesman and father of the modern ecumenical movement. This is Robert 
E. Speer, standing by the lake, pouring out his great soul in fervent, 
appeal^, mee^odSS^m% As if it were but yesterday, I am^sitting in Hull 

House with Jane Addams, friend m the poor and 

A 

oppressed from many lands. Now comes George W. Carver, slave—child, 
eminent scientist, and mystic of God. Always present are Allan and 
Elizabeth Hunter, equally at home in the front line of social struggle 
and in the invisible world of the spirit. jThe smilingcountenance of 
A. A. Hyde is visible expression of the joy of giving away nine-tenths 


of his income^/*%~soul is stirred by Harry Emerson Fosdick, the greatest 
preacher of them allj and still I am moved by the eloquence of Stephen 
S. Wise. Forever imprinted is the venerable figure of Albert Einstein, 

T A nsr- 

as he pours tea for us in his home in Princeton. 9W* is Bromley Oxnam 

on the other side of the tennis net at Toynbee Hall. Satisfying is the 

experience of sitting on a porch at Hightop in warm conversation _with 

usi ik *- / 0 r CtW sfyfAtC**' ' 

Charles S. Johnson.*. I see Glenn Clark teaching in a Softool of prayer, 

J ^ i***' vs/ 

with an intent group huddled about him.l Abound the/£able in our dining 


/Ucc^*^ L -' 
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room JS 1 Howard Thurman, Frank Laubach, Andre Trocme, Muriel Lester, 

A 

Hoarace Alexander, and Charles F. Andrews. The fervent evangelist is 
Stanley Jones, who has left an indelible mark on his generation. 

The family scene is in the home of Charles P. Taft in Cincinnati. 

On the train for Peking, I am 

watching Frank Buchman engage in personal work with a succession' 

of passengers. The man I am talking with in the hotel lobby, is Norman 
Thomas, the most unselfish and lovable political figure of our time. 


Presiding at the end of the table is John Dewey, foremost educator and 




advocate of social justice. I Still with me is the radiant personality 


of Rufus Jones, Quaker mystic and humanitarian. Deep in the Cathedral 
of the Pines, Douglas Steere is sharing experiences with students, and 
about him nothing more wonderful can be said than that he gives promise 
of becoming another Rufus Jones. The editor behind his desk is Charles 
Clayton Morrison, creator of the most powerful religious journal in 
Christendom. With me in this group is Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul H. 

Douglas, and Devere Allen, as we plan a forthcoming issue of our period- 

<t ~ <f 

ical.^ Talking with a small of us is Louis D. Brandeis, a Justice 

a 

who is endeavoring to make law a servant of the people. Standing by 
the lake at Silver Bay, in the oriental robe of a sadhu, is Sundar 
Singh, who makes me think of Christ by Galilee. The woman about whon^ 
we are gathered in the White House is Eleanor Roosevelt, with a warm 
heart and a world mind. For a month I have been in the presence of a 
saint in politics, as I travel with George Lansbury, who resigned as 
chairman of the British Labor Party because he could not go along with 
a warlike policy* Our hostess in her home in Nanking is Pearl Buck,. 

My companion in talking with Mrs. Bmmons 



The historian waiting at the door of my office when I arrived 
is Charles A Beard, who came to for failing to keep: 
an appointment on the previous day. 




























Blaine in the Ritz Plaza about a gift for the World Court campaign of 

h e ra¬ 
the student movement is Pit Van Dusen* And gtaorw is Clarence Pickett* 

A 

just back from Europe, telling us that he could not find a single 

statesman who thought the division of Berlin into zones was a workable 

of his church 

piano The minister who introduces me at the morning service^iSi^^IKaMkigirf- 

is Harold Fey, now'editor of the most influential religious journals 

aj- 

The young lady reading her first poem to me, in her room lfo Elmira, 

A, ' 

is Georgia Harkness*J8lf you look closely* you will be aware that 
--—- * have 

the young coupld on the ocean liner ban just fallen head* over heels 

A 

in love - their names are Pat Malin and Caroline Biddle* / The scholar 


who is meticulously comparing the texts of the King James Versio n and 

the American Standard Revision is Luther WeComing this way on 

be 


a street in Peking is 3am Shoemaker, destined to 


a famous Episcopal 


rector./^ With me 


are Guy Inman* missionary statesman* and Jim Crain* prophet of social 

justice* and the three of us are products of the same church in Houston* 

Prom the early twenties comes Sam Cavert and Ernest Johnson* hearts of 

the Federal Council* f The presiding office at a turbulent forum is 
vvi iyi / s&t ^ a vw % in o'*'i f AAtf « 

John Haynes Holmes* staunch defender of © And this is 

/N A 

Toyohiko Kagawa* slumb^dweller for his Lord 1 s sake* mighty influence 

it* 

in Japan and around the earth* With a feeling reverence*I sit and 
listen to Rabindranath Tagore* In the home of Jawarharlal Nehru* we 
are talking about the future of India and England. For three days we 
are with Mahatma Gandhi at Sabarmati* Memory crowds upon memory* and 

Wv * V* 

still they keep, coming, from near and far who have enriched ny 

A 

life* That, one individual in a single lifetime should have so many 
'iends of such precious qualityl 



In his home,I in vain to persuade Paul Hutchinson 

to become our chief editor* 
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lends a 
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.b&a he®»- -expo sad 
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6^--c-j7-^n«aicr>ry**e/>Sut as I sit here in this quiet study, 
surrounded by so much distress is mingled with joy. Echoing 

in ray ears are cries of hungry children, sobbing of bereaved mothers, 
and bitter quarreling in broken homes. Before my eyes pass the exiled 
and dispossessed, the sick and the maimed, the heartbroken and the 
despairing. I hear the tramp of marching men and the roar of guns, 
and see workers pouring through the gates of munitions plants and atomic 
laboratories. Raucous shouts of bigotry and intolerance are in the air, 
and I look uon the desolation wrought by racial segregation. I see 
fugitives from the law, boys and girls in reformatories, hardened 
criminals in prison, and condemned men and women in #£ death cell£. 

And before me in endless file come|jthe multitudes who do not hear# the 
knock of the living God upon the doors of their lives, and who make no 
effort to claim their spiritual heritage. 

b-tAe/cC 


Yes, I have drunk in oceans of splendor, and have gae* much glory 


/v 

in human life; I have observed squalor and wretchedness, and have 
heard cries of hatred and terror. My entire life has been bathed in 
religion, and I count it all joy to be privileged to preach,#* in 
pleasant circumstances and under adverse conditions, the judymtt of 
transformation through Christ* Thus it has come about that in my 

j i 

speaking and in my writing, I have dealt with the noble and the ug&y 

6 / 

sides of humanity, constantly contrasting the i4e»l and the actual. 

A 

It would be difficult for me to imagine a more blessed way to spend life 

















than to &b* the wiooi i aeherbi'o* rlcho e—& f* Uh^i-ot in such an ago® 

A. 

**My cup runneth over# Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 


all the days of ray life 
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PROLOGUE 





C */&+**£*• fit, 


THE INSATIABLE CRAVING OF MAN 


In the beginning, the soul 

The heart of man was formed 

Of man was created with 

In the image of the holy 

Ample dimensions for the 

And forgiving God, with 

Enjoyment of Beauty. The 

Never-sated hunger and 

Divine Artist delighted in 

Thirst after beauty and 

Hanging glittering jewels 

Truth and goodness. Like 


In the spacious dome of the Aspen leaves in a gentle 


Night, in weaving the 

3reeze, his spirit is 

Exquisite tapestry of dawn 

Stirred by the sight of a 

In colors enchanting, in 

Beautiful girl, an adoring 


Chiseling from granfite the Mother, a sweet infant, a 


Glorious majesty of high 

Handsome, joyous youth, a 

Mountains, in carving 

Venerable patriarch. By 

Respondent canyons by the 

Inner nature a person is 

Gentle might of sparkling 

Driven to create lovely 

Streams. The Lord of all 

ObjectB, a noble life, a 

Loveliness flooded vast and 

Holy City. And when he 

Deep caverns with emerald 

Looks upon what he haB 

Blue water, and around the 

Made, and finds it good, 

Edges spread snowy frosting 

His soul is swept with 

Of foaming breakers. In 

Ecstasy of exultation. 

Prodigal profusion he 

In gratitude he praises 

Scattered dainty flowers of 

Gtod for all loveliness, 

Gracious color and delicate 

All nobility, all pure 

Fragrance, and in joyous 

Integrity, and cries out 

Abandon filled brown and 

For a clean heart, a 

Golden foliage by crystal 

Forgiving spirit, and a 

Lakes with rainbow-tinted 

Life of deep reverence and 

And devotion to the common good 

Birds of angelic song. 




PROLOGUE 


Here in my study on a high hill, I look upon the vast Pacific, twenty 
miles away, and my mind ranges over the ocean to far places and other seas* 
This is a vantage point of many moods* On clear days we see snow-cJ.ad 
mountains, Catalina Island, and a few times a year we get a glimpse of San 
Clemente Island at a distance of seventy-five miles. Sometimes we are 
above the fog, frequently under it, and often are enveloped in it* On 
dark nights a fairyland spreads before our eyes from the lights of a score 
of communities below, and we are blessed with glorious sunrise and sunset 
and moonlight* Within reach through a window are gray leaves of a gnarled 
olive tree, and nearby are evergreen deodars, a cedar of Lebanon, orna¬ 
mental date palms, a magnolia, and a score of stately eucalyptus* We are 
surrounded by fruit trees - orange, lemon, lime, avocado, peach, plum, 

apricot, fig, persimmon. Our flower gardens are a source of much enjoy- 

A* 

ment* The patio is lined with georgeous poinsettias, which at Christmas 
cover the walls to the roof with green foliage and flaming red leaves or 
bracts as large as dinner plates* Six feet through a window in front of 
my typewriter is a bird-bath and a seed-box which bring an endless 
succession of feathery visitors. Of the twenty-seven species of birds 
we have counted, my favorites are the exquisite hummingbird and the sweety- 
throated mockingbird, which sometimes sings half through the night* 

Through the years my wife and I have traveled back and forth, up and 
down all the states of the Union, and to remote places of the earth* At 
Darjeeling, near the border of Tibet, the rain stopped, the clouds separ¬ 
ated as curtains, and we gazed in wonder at the full glory of Kanchenjunga, 
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rising twenty^eight thousand feet into eternal snow* On a hillside out^ - 
side Interlaken we sat for three hours enthralled by the Jungfrau and the 
alpenglow, with its tints of utter radiance* On the Acropolis, amid the 
ruins of the Parthenon, we beheld a sunset which lifted us out of this 
world* In sunlight and in moonlight, we were exalted by the beauty of the 

Taj Mahal* Once we steamed due east on the Volga at the going down of the 

s 

sun* and saw the churning water transmuted into pure gold# We at on the 
shores of Lake Galilee, and let our minds dwell upon sacred scenes of long 
ago. A great while before day, we climbed the hill above Nazareth and 
prayed where our Lord had so often communed with his Father at the full 
radiance of sunrise. On the ocean, far from land, we marveled at the 
calm of motionless sea, smooth as glass* and several times we saw our 
ship ride out a fearful storm. In a boat on Lake Lucern we were en¬ 
veloped in sheer loveliness. With the spirit of Wordsworth, we moved 
through the lake country of England and the heather of Scotland. In 
cathedral of pine and spruce, we drank in the beauty of Puget Sound. 

Stretched out in a magnificent grove of California redwood, silence 

e 

calmed our souls. The Grand Canyon fille d us with aw at dawn, midday, 

A 

sunset and in the moonlight] and the magnificence and might of Niagara 
Falls rolled over us. As we motored slowly northward from the Gulf of 
Mexico^for three weeksy we were daily in sight of dogwood, azalea and 
rhododendron. When the aspen trees were in full color, we crossed a 
mountain pass in Colorado. And beyond all telling is the experience of 
being caught upon into the seventh heaven of autumn glory in Maine. 

Over a long period we have feaBted on splendor. 



5 

And everywhere my soul has been exposed to beauty of character 
and wonder of devotion. To me has been opened the high privilege of 
fellowship with saints and prophets and scholars. As I sit looking 
toward the ocean* a mighty surge of gratitude sweeps over me. One by 
one friends of today and of long ago visit me. This young man in 
prison garb is Harold Cray, who would not take up arms in the First 
World War and kill patriots of other lands* Here comes Henry Hitt Crane, 
bubbling over with love of his fellows, preeminent on the campus for 
courageous social righteousness. Never absent is Sherwood Eddy, eloquent 
evangelist to the world, and friend supreme. With closed eyes, I look 
upon the massive head and majestic countenance of John R. Mott, mission - 
ary statesman and father of the modern ecumenical movement. This is 
Robert E. Speer, standing by the lake pouring out his great soul in 
fervent appeal. As if it were but yesterday, I am sitting in Hull 
House with Jane Addarns, friend of the poor and oppressed from many lands. 
Now comes George W. Carver, slave - child, emient scientist, and nystic of 
Cod. Always present are Allan and Elizabeth Hunter, equally at home in 
the front line of social struggle and in the invisible world of the 
spirit. My soul is stirred by Harry Emerson Fosdick, the greatest 
preacher of them allj and still I am moved by the eloquence of Stephen 

S. Wise .^Forever imprinted is the vener aj£fi gure of Albert Einstein, 

HeJe* fte&rds/nj ***> vrv«- 

as he pours tea for us in his home at Princeton. That is Bromley Oxnam 

f K sn tt-tyyis ■ 

on thejUher side of the tennis net at Toynbee Hallj ^ Satisfying is the 

experience of sitting on a porch at Hightop in warm conversation with 

Charles S. Johnson, educator with a passion for racial justice. I see 

Clenn Clark teaching in a school of prayer, with an intent group 

huddled about him. The smiling countenance of A. Ao Hyde is visible 
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expression of the joy of giving away nine'■tenths oi his income* To join 
us around the table in our dining room have come Howard Tnurman, Frank 
Laubach, Andre Trocme, Muriel Lester, Horace Alexander, and Charles F„ 
Andrews. The fervent evangelist is Stanley Jones, who has left an indel- 
ible mark on his generation. Presiding at the end of the table is John 
Dewey, foremost educator and advocate of social justice. Tne family 

T~ 

scene is in the home of Charles P. Taft m Cincinnati. On the train for 
Peking, I am watching Frank Buchman engage in personal work with a 
succession of passengers. The man I am talking with in the hotel lobby 
is Norman Thomas, the most unselfish and lovable political figure in our 
time. Still with me is the radiant personality of Rufus Jones, Quaker 
mystic and humanitarian. Deep in the Cathedral of the Pines, Douglas 
Steere is sharing experiences with students, and about him nothing more 

U 

wonderful can be said than that he becoming another 

A 

Rufus Jones. The editor behind his desk is Charles Clayton Morrison, 

ir. 

creator of the most powerful religious journal in Christendom, With me 
in this group is Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul H. Douglas, and Devere Allen, 
as we plan a forthcoming issue of our periodical. The historian wait¬ 
ing at the door of my office when I arrive is Charles A. Beard, who 
came to express regret for failing to keep an appointment on the 
previous day. Talking with a small company of us is Louis D. Brandeis, 
a Justice who is endeavoring to make law a servant of the people. 
Standing by the lake at Silver Bay, in the oriental robe of a sadhu, is 
Sundar Singh, who makes me think of Christ by Galiee. The woman about 
whom we are gathered in the White House is Eleanor Roosevelt, with a 
warm heart and a world mind.^For a month I have been in the presence of 

At the hotel desk in Paris, Mordjcai Johnson is reading a 
cablegram, inviting him to become President of Howard 
University. 
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a saint in politics, as I travel with George Lansbury, who resigned aa. 
chairman of the British Labor Party because he could not go along with a 
warlike policy. Our hostess to her home in Nanking is Pearl Buck. My 

As 

companion in talking with Mrs. Emmons Blaine in the Rita Plaza about a 

gift for the World Court campaign of the student movement is Pit Van 

Dusen.^And here is Clarence Pickett, just back from Europe, telling us 

that he could not find a single statesman who thought the division of 

Berlin in zones was a workable plan. The minister who introduces me at 
A 

the morning service in his church is Harold Fey, now editor of the most 
influential religious journal* If you look closely, you will be aware 
that the young couple on the ocean liner have just fallen head over 
heels in love - their names are Pat Malin and Caroline Biddle. The 
scholar who is meticulously comparing the texts of the King James Version 
and the American Standard Version is Luther Wei&le. Coming this way on 
a street in Peking is Sam Shoemaker, destined to be a famous Episcopal 
rector. The young lad£| reading her first poem to me, in her room at 
Elmira, is Georgia Harkness, foremost woman theologian of America. With 
me are Guy Inman,missionary statesman, and Jim Crain, prophet of 
social righteousness, and the three of us are products of the same church 
in Houston *a From the early twenties come Sam Cavert and Ernest Johnson, 


hearts of the Federal Council. In his home, I try in vain to persuade 
Paul Hutchinson to become our chief editor. The presiding officer at a 
turbulent forum is John Haynes Holmes, courageous minister and staunch 
defender of minority rights. j And this is Toyohiko Kagawa, slum-dweller 
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for his Lord 1 s sake, mighty influence in Japan and around the earth. 




In the home of J^warharlal Nehru, we are talking about the future of 
India and England. With a feeling of reverence, I sit in a chair nearby 

and listen to Rabindranath Tagore. For three days we are with Mahatma 

veyy Q *>>t rfju jU f— 

as*/e ^ /J JUv/id. ■ r i'~ « 
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Gandhi at Sabarraati. Memory crowds upon memory, and still they keep 
coming, men and women from near and far who have enriched my life* 

That one individual in a single lifetime should have so many friends of 

h'*ci o0 s 

such quality 1 . 7/ ; 

A Go/orJ*/ ' 

And the drs&fr and exciting experiences I have hadl A large map of 

A 

the United States spread before me sends my mind roaming up and down 
the highways of the nation, from city to town to countryside. Never 

* a /] 

can I forget that wonderful day at LaMoyne College in Memphis, discussing UP*** 

of non-violent non-cooperation if* 

the significance of Mahata Gandhi's technique for us here in this country, 

especially in relation to Jim Crowism. And that memorable experience 

with Jewish friends at Temple Emanuel in Wichita, talking about the 

comparative power of mercy and ruthlessness, of forgiveness and vengeance, 

in post-war dealings with Nazis. A robed choir in a Japanese Relocation 

Center^ sigging, Praise Be To God, and Stand Up, Stand Up For Jesus. 


W>i'& 


Then there was Mti*b evening at the University of California when a 

/> 

student insisted that a specified statement which I had made was incorrect, 
his dissatisfaction with my rejoinder and disappearance from the meeting- rf> 
and his return later with a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica under 
his arm, his solemn reading of the truth about the matter * and the obvious 

“ - * rn L 


The 


occasions 


of the audience at my 

^ / A A 

CL<Uir€*fe<r- 

assembled ministers at 


when I have 


MfTi 


paetora 1 school^ with unhurried periods of conversation. *'That 

J A 

editor in a ministers' meeting in Florida, who, after my address 
on Christians and the atomic bomb, exclaimed, "Yes, the atomic bomb is 
awful, but I'll tell you something that is more dangerous - Kiatxr this new 
version of the Bible." The student in Kentucky who asked me to ride 
with him for a confidential talk, and informed me, on May 29, 19^5* 
that an atomic bomb was being made - and this ten weeks before the 
first one was used. Atphe Cazenovia Institute of International 
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Relations, "to the village for the morning newspaper, being stunned 

A 

by news that an atomic bomb had destroyed Hiroshima, and sending a telegram 
of protest to President Truman. 

The stormy night in Detroit, when Reinhold Niebuhr and I, following 

he 

a meeting, could not remember where tgm had parked his car, rambling 


about in the rain for many blocks - and finding it right where we had 
left it. In 1956> two successive evenings* in Greenwood and Granada, 
Mississippi, at Methodist churches, speaking on The Miracle We Need, 

1 lii 1 iTrlil.ipi Inn race relations; and preaching to a packed‘house 

A A 

on the same theme, at the First Methodist Ch&ch in Albany, Georgia. 

The perilous journey from Dickinson, North Dakota to Seattle, 

when it snowed, all the way, and for many miles snow piled on the icy 
A 

highway; our windshield wiper refused to operate, and we were unable 
to purchase a defroster because wartime restrictions were still in 
force, the number of times I got out and scraped off the accumulated 
ice, only to find it necessary to repkfc the process over and over, until 
I was completefiy exhaused; the delay before we could find a second-hand 
chain, and our fright as we crossed high mountain passes - and our almost 
unequaled relief when we drove into snowy Seattle. 

That, night when the only resting place we could find in the late 
hours was a room over a tavern; the noise directly beneath us from 
the band, dancing feet, and shouting; until at three o'clock Alma 
in exasperation pounded the floor with the heel of her shoe. The evening 
when we arrived as guests at the home of Howard Cornish, near the 
campus of Morgan College in Balitmore, and I cautioned him to handle 
carefully a paper sack containing a large bottle, because, "I'm 
sorry to tell you, my wife is a heavy drinker; M And the look on his 


face, until he discovered it was a bottle of apple juice 
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The influential friend in Sheboygan whose invitations to attend 




my meeting were not declined, and after 


offering for the American 


Friends Service Committee had been taken, an usher exclaimed, 11 1 never *s"<2e*\. 

-~f A it i 

0g0 so many ten-dollarf bills in ny life." that Ofefcr evening when 

OHS' ^ tk* /t~- 

a check for 9 thousand dollars was found in offering plate. 

A r-W- ni f 1 A 

the when ip arrived late at a 

A A A 

ministers 1 retreat near Phoenix, was directed to a cot surrounded by 

slept 

sleeping parsons, u&Q so audibly that Noel LeRoque got a glass 

A 

of water and was, fabout to dash it in my face when, with a flashlight, 

he noticed that I was the guest of the retreat. 

The trains I have caught - and the ones I have missed; at midnight, 

two o'clock and four o'clock in the morning; the time I boarded a Great 

Western and ^iaciiEJi#discovered my mistake just in time to dash to the 

Chicago and Northwestern; the occasion when Ray Newton strayed too 

> A 

far at a desert stop for water, and barely in breathless 

exhaustion* T&cf* 

The evening at Labor Temple in New York, when I spoke ^before a 
left-wing audience, and at the conclusion of my address, a man came 
running down the aisle, shouting;, "This audience has been insulted; 
any man who dose not know any more about hia subject than this speaker, 

A tjr 

should stay at home." * And those awful moments, enroute from Sacramento 
to Reno, when a cow suddenly ambled out of the bushes on to the highway, 
as my wife jammed on the brakes, and at that moment a bit of grit choked 
the fuel line and stalled the car, as an oil tanker came thundering down 
the hill' at a pace too fast to stop, whirling narrowly by in a cloud of dust. 


_ 
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The response in Greenwood and Columbia* South Carolina; and the 

days in Atlanta, with convocations at Atlanta University, Emory 

University, Gammon Theological Seminary, bjwI a luncheon for ministers, 

and a forum at Agnes Scott College, And the convention of Disciples at 

Santa Cruz, California, where I was bitterly attacked as Communist 

^re ^meir/ca^yy. 

by a woman evangelist in -Am&istjF hallj and after my final address, 

A 

late at night, the tabernacle in which we had been meeting burned to 

the ground; and thereafter I became known as the preacher whose-, 
rexL 

sermons were so hot that they burned down the building, ■ , . 

A <-wv«h4«' i&rA -- ** ft* to*.*- 

The year when my wife and I for a total of nine 

A 

months, and she drove our oar through thirty-one states. 

That Sunday morning in Culver City, during the war, when, at the 

beginning of my sermon, a soldier with fltie combat medals walked out 

Urk« 

of church, giving the explanation to the usher on the sidewalk, "My 

A 

hands are all covered with blood, and while sitting there I suddenly 
realized that I don't belong in church," 
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flashing 
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! sit here in this _r;uiet study, with so many old friends 


■ivid recollectionaK^foc^JOffijeABgEaB 


flowing from deep wells of the subconscious, and surrounded by so 
much loveliness, my joy is mingled with distress. Echoing in my 
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femurym ' UWflS Uft6n meraory^ and still ttmy to 


T &anAhl ftu 3a%gr rms.ti 


COiniH: 


1© lifetime sVmld have so many Triends oiN such 


one -individual in a e 


ears are cries of 

hungry children* sobbing of bereaved mothers* and bitter quarreling in 

broken homes. Before my eyes pass the exiled and dispossessed* the sick 

CTtkf%te&- > ' 

and the the heartbroken and the despairing, I hear the tramp of 


A 

marching men and the roar of guns* and see workers pouring through the 
gates of munitions plants and atomic laboratories. Raucous shouts of 
bigotry and intolerance are in the air* and I look upon the desolation 
wrought by racial segregation, I see fugitives from the law* boys and 
girls in reformatories* hardened criminals in prison* and condemned men 
and women in death cells. And before me in endless file come the multi™ 


tudes who do not hear the knock of the living Clod upon the doors of their 


lives, and who make no effort to claim their spiritual heritage. 

Yes, I have drunk in oceans of splendor^, and have beheld much glory 
in human life; I have observed squalor and w^chedness, and have heard 
cries of hatred and terror# My entire life has been bathed in religion, 
and I count it all joy to be privileged to preach* in pleasant circum¬ 
stances and under adverse condition^, the gospel of transformation through 
Christ, Thus it has come about that in my speaking and in my writing, 

I have dealt with the mmfc and the vicious sides of humanity* ifflr 

A i 

i rtffl paafciy contrasting the possible and thejactual. It would be difficult 
for me to imagine a more blessed way to spend life than to proclaim 


















the Good News in such an age*^ - ^ cup runneth over# Surely goodness ~ 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of n?y life!=^ ^ 

dure// /* 7* M fa-cL A°'- " 




Chapter 1 




C •/*/**>* s^e. 


AT A CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


Every person stands dally at 
A cantinantal divide, where 
Some word fro* hie lips, or 
Something ho does may decide 
The direction of another 
Life* Itysterieue beyond all 
Telling is the power wielded 

By a person over smother 

So of • 

Mfe. We help others and 0 

We hinder them, we lift them 

And we oast then down, we 

Open doers and we block 

Their way. No man liveth to 

Himself, and no man dieth Mb 
To 

.Himself. We arm bound 
A 

Together, instead of being 

Insulated one against 

/Via-ruf eu%s 

Another. Huey individual/ 

/*. 

Can point to a specific hour 
On a given day when his life 
Was swerved from flowing 
East and began running 
Toward the west. Perhaps 
It was a conversation, a 
Telephona calli a letter, 

A ijssage in a book, the 
Piercing word of a sermon. 
May be it was a quarrel, Of 
Some tempting suggestion. 



It oould have been iSm / ' 
Brlhf ef lenely bereavement 
Sheer Gontag ion of''a great 


Personality/^ar the answer 

£ r some^wful adoident, er 
m a /torrent prayerspf 


or 


It t^ay have been gttef of 
Lene^bereavement, or sons 
Awful aseident. Often it is 
Sheer contagion of a groat 
Personality* or an answer 
To sustained prayers ef 

Intercession. The previous . , 

Channel warn-obstructed, 6-eca ,vhc 

New wateroourae was ohiselad 
Threugh sand and loan and 
Reck* In these ways ales 
Other lives by ours are 
£k*diig-tu*‘a Wd#ra» -the xg ulf 



To the ocean. So glorious 

And so terrible is mutual 

Responsibility that a man 

Dess well to beseech God 

For sensitivity, and to 

Strive for eenaiderstensss. 
■Hicse^ 

At hand are ancient jantyssn 
Petitions - Create in me a 
Clean heart, 0 God, and 
Renew within me a right 
Spirit. Let the words of 
My mouth and the meditations 
Of iqy heart, be acceptable 
In thy sight, 0 Lord, w 
Strength and my Redeemer. 



Being turned in an entirely/ 
New direction# from the £ul£ 




















Chapter 1 
BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 

Midway between the end of the Civil War and the beginning of the First 
World War, on August 7» 1890, 1 was born in Fred, Texae, a haalet in Tyler 
County, forty nilea north of Beaumont and thirty miles from the Louisiana 
border* 

The Civil War and its aftermath set the stage for father and nether in 
their childhood and youth* He was born in itB eeoond year, and ehe began 
life at itB close* For the first deeade of their lives, Louisiana was 
governed by an army of occupation* Their people belonged to the Confed¬ 
eracy, endured the hardships of wartime, felt the humiliation of defeat. 
Buffered under the dreadful rule of Carpetbaggers and Scalawags, and were 
engulfed in the South's economic ruin In ay parents' early days, hatred 
of the North end fear of liberated Negroes were dominant passions. Only 
twenty-five years separated ay birth from the ealmitoua war between the 
states* In the thirteen years since the last unit of the army of occu¬ 
pation had bean withdrawn, the South had settled down to the task of 
restoring white supremacy end again putting tha Negro "in his place*" 

The Eu Klttx Klan had arisen earlier and was still apvxating creating a 
reign of terror* For many years Negroes lost the right to vote and 
were reduced to complete subserviency* The entire life of ay people 
was dominated by war and the havoc it created* 

My father, James Andrew Thomas Page, was born in east Texas and 
spent his youth in Louisiana; while mother, Julia Isabella Pounds, 
began life on the family plantation near Bogalua , Louisiana. Grand¬ 
father Pounds was a minister of the Baptist Church, end was beloved 
as a kindly and compassionate paster* Ho believe in chattel slavery 
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a# a divine institution established by Sod for the wellbeing of slaves 
and masters alike* Conscientiously, he bought and aeld human b inge, ae 
he purchased live stock, although he was so considerate of his slaves 
that when Emancipation came some of then refused to leave the old plan** 
tation* In my youth. Old Tip wae etill thera. Grandfather was devoted 
to the e&uee of the South, and fought valiantly aa a Confederate soldier* 
Memories of father are confined almost entirely to the first nine 
years of my life, because in 1899 he deserted the family and we saw 
little of him thereafter* I remember him ae a kindly and jovial parent, 
also aa atrict disciplinarian with a hot temper* He was a leader in the 
local Church of Christ, I think an elder, end from babyhood we were 
oarried to church* I have a vague recollection that sometimes, when 
no minister came, he would preach the morning sermono When I was a small 
child, he began the practice of medicine, aa a horae-and-buggy doctor, 
with patients who called him to remote places at all hours of day and 
night in every sort of weather* Generous with his time, his unoollooted 
bills amounted to a substantial proportion of his medical fees* Of belli* 
cose disposition, he usually went armed (as many man did in that day) and 
kept a loaded revolver in his office desk* He had several shooting on* 
counters, and a number of fist-fights,,knoek-down-and—drag~out affairs, 
and I remember ones Beefing him covered with blood from head to foot* 
Mother was a woman of extraordinary integrity and strength of 
character who suffered much unhappiness in her lifetime* She never 
forgot that in childhood aha overheard the statement that she was an 
unwanted baby, baing the last of nine children* Ivor in her mind also 
was the knowledge that she was father 1 s second choice, that he had 
married her after he had been rejected by another woman* She loved 
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him devotedly, sad whan ha deserted tha family* aha w&s plung d into 
deepest anguifch. Tha death ef littla Bessie caused har much grief* 

She fait great anxiety whan my brother Parry enlisted in tha Navy* 

After I went to the univarsity/ and Leak married and moved to California* 

■ha was left alone* She earned har awn livelihood by taking in boarders 
and by sewing* Rarely have 1 known a person with such a sense ef sturdy 
independence and indomitable will* In her loneliness she married an 
alderly man* and lived happily with him. After Mr* Murry* s death* she 
insisted on living alone for many years* Over extended periods she suffer* 
ed from ill health* and often worried about many things. Her relations 
with her children were warm and affectionate, and sacrificial in high 
degree* She went without in order that we might have* She taught us 
integrity, hard work, thrift, and brought us upin the atmosphere of 
religion* She was a good neighbor and shared generously? 

The hamlet where I was bora was hardly mere than a wide place in 
the read* in the midst of heavy timber* Twenty miles away was the Big 
Thicket, a forest of two million acres, with almost impenetrable 
jingle and plenty of alligators, which provided a hiding place for 
gangs of busk hackers and desperadoes* I was named for Henry Kirby, 
who lived across the road, an uncle ef John Henry Kirby, who became 

a walthy lumberman and civic leader in Houston* In 1901 conditions 

* 

were still so lawless that the Mayor of Beaumont issued a public 
warning to citizens "to tote guns an* tote *em in your hands, net 
en your hips, so everyone can sec you* re loaded.* 

Benjamin fcamtellm was President ef the United States when 1 was 

A 

born, the total expenditures of the Federal Government were three 
hundred eighteen million dollars, of which forty-five millions went to 
the War Department, and twenty-two millions to the Navy* I was twee 
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years old when Charles Duzyaa brought out a ana cylinder automobile, 
three has the Ford Motor Company was organized* eleven when Queen 
Victoria died, thirteen when the firat motion picture with a connected 
atory was shown, and in my teens when the .first automobile appeared in 
our village. In 1890 the population of the United States was sixty* 
three million persons, and there were only twenty“eight cities with 
population as high as one hundred thousand, and only one hundred thirty* 
four cities of twonty-five thousand or more* For the whole country 
average earnings ware four hundred thirty“eight dollars par year, and 
the average for farm labor was two hundred thirty-three dollars without 
board* The earnings in Texas were lower than these averages* Of course, 
we had no running water in the house, no bathroom or indoor toilet, no 
eleetric lights, refrigerator, washing machine, phonograph, radio, tele¬ 
vision, movies, commercialized entertainment, or profeasienal porta* 
Father was engaged in the timber business, but apparently was not 
doing well, because the year after I was born the family moved "a fur 
piece 11 to Hondo beyond Sen Antonio* The journey of three hundred and 
fifty miles was made in a covered wagon* Of course, I cannot remember 
this exprience, but always I have carried in ny mind clear images of 
this exciting adventure, from repeated tales told by mother* West of 
San Antonio was wild country, sparsely populated all the way to f1 

Face, and indeed across New Mexieo and Arizona* In Hondo father opened 

/V e>v'ti r V* tpv»o- '4ct- 

a email store, but soon abandoaft#4t in order An. study medicine* In 

* £—7/W A* y*u\A/~ 

all Amerieaaat that time there were not many well trained physicians, 

and in desolate regions of Texas the standard was primitive* It is 

not surprising therefore that father had only two period of medical 1 

education, five months at Arkansas Industrial University, and five 

months at Memphis Hospital College* Mother suppprted us and helped 
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to keep hia at his studios* Father practiced medicine in throe small', 
towns before we movc-d to Lott, south of Vaeo* Thoro we remained until 
I was nearly fifteen* 

When 1 was nine * Leak was twelve and Ferry was five * our home was 
broken by iinx desertion and then by divorce. Father and mother had 
proved to be incompatible almost from the beginning* He had a fiery 
temper and was impetuous, while she was strong willed and sensitive* He 
began drinking heavily, partly because of long hours of exposure to all. 
kinds of weather. Finally he ran away, leaving us without financial 
support* Then came letters demanding a diveroe, against which mother xu 
had strong religious scruples* When she persisted in her refusta, he 
threatened to kill himself* So in desperation, end notwithstanding ardent 
love for him, she obtained a divorce, and he married again* After that 
I saw him only a few times be for his death in 1931* My reason for not 
seeing him and carrying on correspondence with him was mother* s strong 
plea not to do so* It is a source of deep regret to me now that fathar 
passed so completely out of my life. 

We owned our email home, kept a cow, chickens, pigs, and had a 
garden and fruit trees* Mother took in two boarders at twelve fifty 
per month for room and meals, and we boyd did odd jobs* One summer 
I clerked in a grocery store for five dollars a month, and I had a 
job sorting ill“amelllng hides and candling eggs* During sumser 
vacations wo picked cotton for neighboring farmers* We played baseball 
and the usual running and hiding games* Mother managed to bvqr a few 
books, and we borrowed others from neighbors* I remember especially 
the O. A* Henty end Horatio Alger stories* Turning from present 
standards of living, I continue to be amazed at the advantages we 
enjoyed, even though our cash inoome was always small* There were 
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as lavish presents atjohristmas, bat we fared better than did Ctrl Sandburg* 
who records that in early life each child in his family received a five- 
cent bag of candy, a large five-cent orange, and " ^long sad look*" 

One of oar excitemente was being routed out of bed in the middle of 
the night and hustled into the etera-houee* Hard winds and cyclones wore 
frequent, so almost everybody had a dug-out with reef above the ground* 

Bunks were built in, old quilts stored, and a kerosenes lamp kept ready 
for an emergency* I re member an expeelally terrible storm which hit us in 
1900 and raged all the next day* Seen we learned that this storm hod in¬ 
undated the island on which Galveston is built, to a depth of ten to twenty 
feat in aaction 0 of the city, and that six thousand per one had been drowned* 
Years later I found out that my wife 1 s stepfather had been in Galveston on 
that dreadful night, and had saved his life by floating on his back for 
several hours* 

For nine years we were cooped uppin Lott, although several tines we 
drove in a buggy to Marlin, twelve miles away, and ones we had the adventure 
of riding on the train to far-off Waco, twenty-eight miles distant* A few 
times we drove out to nearby Westphalia, where there was a Gatholie Church* 

We were frightened because we ware told that the basement was full of guns 
and anauunitien which eemsjbima might bo used against us Protestants* 

Our family was religious, attending church, Sunday School .and prayer, 
meeting with regularity* Father and nether belonged to the Church of 
Christ, where the members referred to themselves as Non-Progreeeivea, in 
distinction from some Churches of Christ which held more modern views* 

Our Sunday School class nx for boys and girls met in a corner of the 
single-room ehureh, and was taught by an elderly German, Brother Gott* 

At the beginning of each session he would say, "New children, where shall! 
wo find our Bible lesson for the day?" And he would open// the Bible 
at random, put hie finger on a verse, and that would be the text of our 












laeaon. Ho believed that every versa In the Holy Book was squally/ 
infallible and suitable for instruction. Staaday School litoraturo Mas 
lookod upon as a dangerous innovation. No musical instruments wore per** 
nitted in the church, except a tuning-fork from which we got the pitch 
for our hymns. 

Wo did not have a regular minister* but mace when an evangelist was 
holding a meeting* at the age of thirteen* I went down and made the con- 
fees ion* and the next day was immersed in a farmer's outdoor tankr I was 
taught that wa ware the true church and only our members would be paved* 
all other ehurch members and non-members would bo damned eternal^ in a 
literal hall of fire. I remember once an evangelist displayed behind the 
pulpit a crude painting of a sinner being hold by the hair of his head 
over a flaming lake of firo* and in plain language ha dascribed the fats 
of imrepentant sinners. Soon after I joined the church* I became con¬ 
cerned about the salvation of my closest friend. Out behind the barn I 
talked with him most earnestly* sayingJ "Basil* you don't need to go to 
hell. Gome over and join our ehurch and be saved." For some reason I 
never became morbid in fear of hell fire* perhaps because I was ao sura 
that I would never go there! 

Sunday was strictly observed. We were permitted to take walks and to 
read* but not to go fishing or to play games. Of course* our house was 
never defiled by a dock of playing cards. All respectable people would 
have regarded that as sin. Father kept his whiskey bottle on a high 
ahelp* and we were admonished never to touch It. Mother suffered so 
much from father*s drunkenneo that she loathed the sight of whlsefct 

A 

I remember that many years later fAuff oho was scandalized when oho fovnd 
that a boarder had smuggled a bottle of ginger ale into the ice-box. She. 
told him not to do it again* saying* "This is a respectable home." Mother 
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kept us away from ths rough section gang down by the railroad, and only a 

fox tines did I overhear obscene stories* 

u>*r'e^ 

My childhood days at Lott^nw happy and satisfying* Mother xas one 
of tho nost. devoted and sacrifioial individuals I have aver known, always 
doing without things for herself in order that we night have more. She 
was a tireless worker, strict in devotion to high principles, deeply 
religious, and concerned that we should de right* By nature I was buoyant 
and expectant, and cannot renonber any tines of breeding and melancholy. 
Nothing seemed to get ns down. I did well in ny oI&sssb, enjoyed reading, 
and zestfully played games. Mother 1 s unhappiness over the going of father 
and the death of little Bessie did not prove to be contagious* To an 
amazing degree ay recollections are joyous* 

We moved from Lott because of Perry* s health* He had pneumonia two 
winters in succession and the doctor warned nether that another attack 
night take hin away* She beoame alarmed and decided that we would go to 
California* Fron Chambers of Commerce in Santa Barbara and Pasadena we 
received beautiful folders showing the glories ef the respective cities* 

1 can still remember our excitement as we argued among ourselves before 
deciding upon Pasadena* The choice between these coanunities was momentous 
beyond our knowledge at tho time, because subsequent events in Paaadena 
turned our lives in a different direction than we would have gone in 
Santa Barbara* Full of mystery are tho daily decisions we makel Thus 
Perry* s sickness carried us fron a Texas village into a new world of 
experiences. Mother sold our house and let for fife hundred and fifty 
dollars cash, and we began our journey on April 12, 1905<> 

Mother decided that Leak should at once enter business colIsgo for 
training which would enable hin to become the chief breadwinner of the 
family* As delivery boy for the old Boston Store, my work was done air 
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a bIcycl* with a wire backet attached. 1 went through the usual period 
of being "smart-alecky* and aonetiaes )Cede with my feet on the handlebar*. 
This practice was abruptly terminated whan the front wheel slipped on a 
car track. Years after words cane to describe what happened* the words of 
a Congressman who was thrown from his horse* and upon regaining conscious** 
ness* exclaimed* H Vhat a mighty convulsion of all nature.“ 

Soon I found a batter place* as bellhop at the La Casa Qrande Hotel.* 
on Colorado Street. 1 cannot recall the salary. On Christinas day I re¬ 
ceived the liberal fortune of ten dollars in tips. My work was the usual 
running of errands. Our hotel did not handle liquor* but frequently I was 
sent across the street to HotiliMaryland to bring a bottle to a patron. 

Ify r conscience bothered me but I did not know what else to do. One morning 
in carrying a breakfast tray te the manager's wife* I stumbled and emptied 
it on her as she was stretched out in bed. Leak soon obtained a position, 
at the Brand Manufacturing Company* on South Pair Oaks Avenue. After 
some months at the hotel* I transferred te a job at the same place* where 
my work was estimated bids on sash and door contracts* I was taught to 

a 

read blueprints and to calculate the lowest price for which tho company 
could afford to taka a contract, with other duties in the office and 
occasionally soma work at one of the machines in the shop* Both Leak 
and I hold these positions until we moved to Louisiana* 

In those days Pasadena was one of tho chief tourist resorts in the 
nation, with much to eeo and to do* Wo had to watch our pennies but 
managed to got around on the streetcar and interurban. Wo visited tho 
attractions of Los Angelos, saw the sights in Long Beach, took swims in 
the ocean, attended tho Tournament of Roses, and were goggle-eyed at the 
chariot race^ which was tho ghi M fxnAJnnrefcimw main feature in those days* 


We attended the Central Christian Church, rarely miseing morning service, 
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Sunday School*. Christian Endeavor and evening service* Leak and I w att . 
a prize for memorizing Bible verses, and were rewarded with a free tripp 
to Mount Lowe on the Inclined railway* Later we three boys climbed to 
the same spot* and in coming down forsook the trail for a more direct 
route* and almost had a serious accident* 

Before daylight on the morning of April 18* 1906* we were awakened 
by mother calling for us to come quickly* .She said somebody was shaking 
her bed* We looked but no one was there* Soon we learned that what had 
frightened her was the earthquake which had been felt over much of-the 
state and had rocked San Francisco* wrecking the water-supply system and* 
with the fire* destroying property to the value of five hundred million; 
dollars* and taking five hundred lives* 

We were captivated by California* and after a half century I can 
remember clearly how exciting life was for us in those days* All our 
previous years had been spent in flat country in drab surroundings* 

Sharp was the contrast with our home in Altadena* in the foothillo* 
where we were in the shadow of mountains* The ocean was a source of 
unending wonder to us* and the magnificence of the residence of 
millionaires on South Orange Grove Avenue brought exclamations* We 
had entered into a realm of experience beyond imagination when we were 
boys in the dreazy little town in Texas. 

m 

i ,7 . ■ tu' 

Abruptly our dream was shattered. Leak fell in love with^young 
woman who met with mother' e strong disfavor. When he refused to give 
upMartha* mother took drastic action. She announced that we were 
moving back to the old plantation in Louisiana* And this we did* in 
spite of Leak 1 s remonstrance » A hundred times 1 have pondered over 
the fact that single events change the whole course of a person 1 a life* 

If mother had approved of Martha* in all probability she and Loak would 
have been married* we would have stayed in Pasadena* in all likelihood 
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- I * „ -r'' . 

Mr--'*' *■ / J . 

I would not have entered that ministry, would never have net ny wife, 

A, 

and never traveled with Sherwood Eddy* Yet today our residence is less; 
than an hour from Pasadena, and our sister-in-law Marie and our son-in- 
law Walt Raitt are employed by the American Friends Service Committee 
in Fh denal When we make a turn in the road, how little we know what 
lies aheadl 

We traveled by way of Salt Lake City and Denver to the old plan¬ 
tation home, where Uncle Leon, Aunt Burnette, and their daughters, Inez 
and Idalia were living* We stayed with them for some weeks, and visited 
many aunts and counsina in that parish* Uncle Leon was engaged in the 
logging and timber business, and ran a small store* Oxen were still 
being used in pulling wagons end in farmings The virgin pine stretched 
in every direction, and in the swamps the supply of cypress seemed inex¬ 
haustible* I remember how far one could go in the woods without en¬ 
countering a village because Uncle Leon once asked me to do an errand for 
him in Franklinton, twenty-five miles distant* When I protested that I 
did not know the way and would get lost, he assured me that Maud had a 
keen sense of direction and would safely guide me* Off we went through 
dense timber in whioh an axe had hardly been put, mile after mile, seeing 
scarcely a soul and few houses all day* Ify uncle had been correct, Maud 
knew the trail and carried me to the exact spot to which I wanted to go* 

Maud was a mule* On the return trip.she was equally sure, and as we neared home 
her pace quickened* In those fifty miles I saw a lot of trees* 

Rio was the nearest stop on the recently constructed New Orleans and 
Great Northern Railway, which we called "the Noggin*" Bogaluea was about 

five milds distant. Lake Fostchartrain was thirty miles away, and another 

in 

thirty miles across; it was New Orleans* Four years x£ before Bogalusa 
the Great Southern Lumber Mill had begun cutting and sawing timber, and 
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soon It became the largest saw mill in the world* In thirty-six years it 
was to spend one hundred million dollars in cutting untold billions of 
feet of lumbers 

The woods were full of squirrels and often we shot them, or more pre¬ 
cisely, shot at them* There were wild turkeys in the ewanps, and once I 
brought one home as a trophy - and a delicious meal* Once I missed* Several: 
wagon loads of relatives had come from church for Sunday dixmer* While 
putting the horses in the barn* I saw a flock feeding* Slipping into the 
house, getting a load shotgun, orawling along the rail fence until within 
firing range, I let go* Every turkey flew away unharmed, and n$r reward 
was a severe lecture from mother for desecrating the Sabbath and bringing 
disgrace upon her* Nearby was Pearl River and many times we fished from 
its banks, looking across the water to the State of Mississippi* 

After our weeks of visiting, we moved twenty-five miles to Covington, 
near the lake, in the hope that we boys could find work* After a dia- 
apppinting short stay, we tried Franklinton, where Leak and I were employed 
in a grocery store* Mother soon became convinced that Louisiana was not 
the best place for us and decided that we would move to Houston* Leak 
stayed in Franklin for some time so that a little money would continue 
to come into the family purse* 

We arrived in Houston on April 12, 1907* before I was seventeen in 
August, exactly to a day, two years after we had departed from Lott* 

Again mother looked to the future and decided that I should enter business: 
college, as Leak had done in Jfcsadena* So 1 enrolled in Massey Business 
College for the bookkeeping course* The severity of our economic need 
prompted me to study hard and move along as rapidly as possible* After: 
three months I shifted to the shorthand department, all unconscious of 
qy fate* There I met a five-foot, jet-black haired, daep-brown-eyed 
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young Monaii from whoso charm I havo not escaped to this day* Tho class in 

shorthand was moving too slowly far ms, as it was necessary to get out and 

helpnsupport the family, so I asked Professor Ainsworth if it would be 

had 

possible to go faster* He replied that a young lad* made the same request, 
and that he would form a special classy for five or six of us* Thus Alma 
Folse and I were thrown into daily and intimate contact* Soon we ex¬ 
changed letters in shorthand and began going places together* 

My first position wax as stenographer was in the office of the 
Ziegler Cotton Brokerage Company. My employer was a kind-hearted but 
gruff and profane old man* After a few months 1 shifted to a place at 
the new X* M. b« A*, and began taking dictation from W* A* Scott in a 
shed on the sidewalk before the new building was dedicated* Before a 
year had passed, I became Basement Secretary, with responsibility for 
supervising the swimming pool and bowling alleys* By that time my early 
notion that bowling was a sinful game had been overcome. Then I became 
Boy* e Work Secretary, and was sent by the Houston Association On a trip? 
to Omaha, Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo, to study boys' work in tho bo 
cities. I received great encouragement and much practical assistance 
from four of the ablest secretaries in tho country — Denison, Crosby, 
Oraekol and Cotton. Before me ia an old phegraph taken at Niagara Falls, 

A 

with derby hat, stiff collar and all. Looking baokward, I am reminded 5 
of the significance of travel in ay life. That trlp opened for me a now 
world of opportunity. I remained with the Houston Association for three 
and a half years, ny last position being that of Assistant to the Gan- 
oral Secretary, I* E* Munger, to whom my Indebtedness is very heavy* 

Not long after we arrived in Houston, Leak came and found employ¬ 
ment as bookkeeper at the X* M. 0* A. Later he transferred to a sash 
and door manufacturing company* Perry* s first job was in a grocery store. 
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before working on the streetear as conductor* Before he was eighteen, with 
mother 1 e reluctant consent, he enlisted in the Navy and served in the 
waters of China and the Philippines* We lived at 506 McKinney, where the 
Houston Public Library now stands* Two blocks away was the old T* W. 

House estate, where Colonel E* M* House lived for a time, before he became 
intimate with Woodrow Wilson* On the way to the I. C* A* wo passed the 
lumber yard of Jeese H« Jones, who was to become rich and famous• I enjoyed 
handball and became quite good at it, onee representing our Association in 
a match in Calveston. In tennis R* H« Spencer and I won the city doubles 
championshipfc 

We joined the Central Christian Church, under the Reverend A* P* 
Sanderson. In 1910 he was succeeded by the Reverend William S» Lockhart, 
a graduate of the University of Chicago Divinity School^ a liberal and 
foreetui preacher* Every Sunday found us at Sunday School in a class 

A. 

taught by William A* Wilson, morning service, Christian Endeavor, and 
evening service* During the suBsners of 1909 end 1910, I attended the 
I. c. A* Summer School at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, where friendships 
were formed with Association secretaries from all over the midwest and 
southwest* A Bible course under the veteran I* E« Brown influenced me 
greatly* And I cams to know Uncle Robert Weidenoall, one of the pioneer: 
secretaries and perhaps the most beloved man in the brotherhood* Before 
me now is a copy of the Chicago Record-Herald which he handed to me when 
he had finished reading it on July 28, 1910. On the front page is a 
cartoon poking fun at tho action of the Board of Hoalth in Aurora to the 
effect that "all persons ausst take a bath once a week*" Also an announce¬ 
ment that Warren 0« Harding had been nominated for Governor of Ohio* 

I should now take up the story of my friendahippwitlt Alma Poise* 

Her father, Louis D. Poise, was of French parentage, and her mother was 
Minnie Annie Heard. Her father ran a florist ehoppin Houston, and them 
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worked as carpenter end millwright* Alma was born on September 28, 1890* 

O' 

Her younger sister is Johnni Louise, who later went to Baylor University, 

A 

and married John L« Colson* Her brother Wilfred A* Pelae married Iris 

Dement* Alma 1 s father died when she wae twelve, and later he$ mother 

in 

married James M. Newman, who worked £mx th« Southern Pacific shops* The 
family went through hard times, and Aina worked in an overall factory, 
before entering business college* After several temporary positions, 
she became stenographer at the Fidelity Cotton Oil and Fertilizer 
Company* and subsequently served also as company telegrapher, at the 
high salary of a thousand dollars per year* 

From the beginning days at Massey, Alma and I were drawn together 
and soon were keeping steady company* She also joined the Central 
Christian Church, and our Sundays were almost completely absorbed in 
the activities there. Much of my courting was done via the streetcar, 
since they lived in Houston Heights* Well do I remember that their 
house was five blocks from the car line because once on a rainy night 
I slipped and fell in deep mud* After two years we became engaged, on 
February 20, 1910. That was a memorable evening, not only because 
she promised to marry me, but after ay proposal had been accepted, she 
would not permit me to kiss her, so strongly conditioned had she been 
against the idea of kissing before marriage* 

One evening Alma and I were invited to the parsonage* Previously 
Mrs* Lockhart had implanted an idea in my mind* At Christian Endeavor 
she had said to me, “Kirby, you ought to be a preacher*“ Ahd Mr. 

Lockhart had assured me that he could help’ me to get through college* 

One formidable obstacle was that Alma and I had set the date for our 
marriage, and she had purchased the cloth for her wedding dress* 

After supper they talked persuasively about the ministry, and their 
words fell into prepared soil* As we walked down the street, Alma 
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stopped suddenly and, looking into my eyes* said* "Young nan* you are 
going to college. H And I went* We were not narried until .three years 
later. Pert of ny receptivity to the idea of entering the ministry was 
the result of experiences at two summer schools at Lake Geneva* Mother 
was favorable to my going* although this would mean that she would be 
compelled to support herself by taking in roomers and doing outside 
sewing. Mother always was like that* she put our wellbeing above her. 
own comfort. Perry was soon to join the Navy* Leak and Norma Eicke had 
married and moved to California* leaving mother alone in Houston. A 
hundred times I have asked myself if I did the right think in choosing that 
moment to leave mother* even though it was for the purpose of equipping 
qyself for the ministry. 

My life in Houston was a continuing satisfaction. I enjoyed the work 
at the Association* and made many friends. The church was a stimulus and 
challenge. Our experiences at home were congenial. Alma and 1 were 
happy in our companionships which has now stretched across half a century. 
In the four years I did little serious reading* and can scarcely remember 
what was read* We heard William Jennings Brygn and a few other notable 
speakers* but I cannot recall attending serious lectures or musical. 
concerts* Two or three times par week I worked the evening shift at the 
Association* and a^ couple of evenings I was with Alma. spiritual : 
nature was well nurtured* but my cultural life was left undeveloped* 









Chapter 2 







Chapter W 


U17IVERSITY AND SEIOWAEY DAYS 


My four years at Drake University were happy and exhilarating© I 

was "blessed with robust health and abounding energy, had a high purpose 

4/2.S-tviS-iC* > 

in being there, was absorbed in , received many stimulating 


impacts, and had a constant flow of letters from Alma and mother e 
k*uL c.ke>seyt_ 

Drake because the Bible College, now the Divinity School, prepares 
^ C.h'f t $J-ia?yy Qhurc 1 ^ , a> ~ 

students for the ministry of the^Disciples of Christ, 

courses in 

la those days the Bible College rcfttfuaiif 

A- 



open bo loider^raduabos* Thus I was able to include H&Kdl 

. €Bb - ^ ^ 

v/ork bachelor 1 s degree* Another reason was tho. w&s 

/f A ^ ^ 7r . T 

easier to obtain employment in a city the size of jjes Koines* J- was 

offered a part time job at the city Y. M. C. A., but accepted instead 

stenographic work as secretary to Dean Kirk* jMdinT>'twrTv»iiTctex£ : * i' . *'£siTt irr 

During my freshman year, two nights each week were devoted to a boys’ 
club at the downtown Central Christian Church. For three years I did 
student preachingo 

"We came under the influence of/ gifted and devoted teachers 

Professor Atheam and. Professor Martin guided me through the early period 

when many students are assailed with doubts and some l&se their faith. 

rfcpjt ’£>/&/'> was so seriously troubed that he 
My first room-mate m uw w- T E iw*i nrrpw jr wOT y Mg* abandoned 

J |S 

his plan to enter the ministry. Dr. Medbury, minister of the University 
Christian Church, C —W spiritual growth. I was drawn 

y\ 

closely to him, partly because in my opening weeks I was elected president 
of the Christian Endeavor society in the University Church, at that time 
the largest Christian Endeavor society in the nation. Later he was to 
ordain me to the Christian ministry. With Professor Martin I became 
especially intimate, partly ^because I did his stenographic work for a 













year, and in my senior year graded philosophy papers in his office* 

A class in New Testament Greek under Dean Norton was intellectually 

and spiritually stimulating* He was a dry wit and enlivened the class 

a student 

with such gems as on the occasion when made a terrible 

A 

boner in reciting) saying gravely) "Mr* Melendy, if you ever see a 

specimen like that running loose on the street) grab it by the tail and 

bring it to class." Once after he caught me- napping in an eight o'clock 

class) he called me into his office and concluded his admonition) "Mr. 

Page) you could get this Greek if you woulde" 

My major was in sociolbgy, under Professor Harriott. He was an 

unreconstructed individual^ about as extreme in his point of view as 

I have ever encountered* Words never failed him in denunciation of 

state interference with private business. must have been one of 

the last to use Herbert Spencer's volumes as text-books. 1 

have alw§ys been gratefullfor such a thorough exposure to this jaf 
looked upon the Btate as an unavoidable evil* 
of view. Spencer ttbAttV&iJsaal that should intervene only by 

punishing crimes against person and property) such crimes as are 
recognized by the common sense of mankind - murder) arson) robbery) 
assault* Beyond this the state Bhould not interfere with the individual) 
but leave him alone) lai|eezj^f^ire * Spencer was opposed to tax-suppprted 
education) public libraries, sanitary inspection by government officials, 
state management of the postoffice, public poor relief, factory legis¬ 
lation, public research, public museums, public parks and recreation 

aye n r rrr he l d fry n aV a IrtgUity 

■Th a a itr— - - — 






minority, 

the essence of what he taught, was the 
srevailin , socifi.1 philosophy of men of privilege and power^untU justj 
















centers* The extreme views of Spencer are still maintained by a emalll 
minority, and the essence of what he taught was the prevailing social 
philosophy of the Amerioan people until just day before yesterday* veto*. 
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In sharp contrast was the social philosophy presented in classes 

under Professor Stringfellow. Here we were exposed to the views of 

Walter Rauschenbusch, Washington Cladden, Francis Peabody and other 

pioneers of the social gospel* The first of the explosive volumes 

of Rauschenbusch had appeared only four years before I entered Drake* 

It challenged the prevailing gospel of individualism^whi«h-vaa eo 

enthusiast ioally swsoepted by-all-tmb a-few Christian* at .the* -time* 

and interpreted the personal gospel and the social gospel as two sides 

of one indivisible proclamation of good news* There are two typps o'f 

sin, and two aspects of salvation* The phrase "sinning by syndicate" 

called attention to the fact that some eins are retail'and some wholesale; 

some by individuals in their personal relations, and some by individuals 
corporately 

when they act^ as members of groupp, classes, races, and nations* 

A 

The petition "Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth," is a plea 
for social salvation for saved individuals* Thus the Christian must 
■nM&ixxiatf cooperate with Cod in oreating a social order which wilL 
be pleasing to him* The will of Cod embraces all realms of life - 

C0-nclcJLC' t ~i 

personal sekmpfcHM-, family ties, the economic order, political Pffs&fiP, 

ve/e Ar om f K 

race pwryptAana,.^ International affairs* The goal of Christian endeavor 

&(r ik£>d f * vtvv. 

tf0 hasten over all human Thus the con- 

' oL&y>'o f'4/r <■ A 

elusion that government is one of many instruments in the hands of the 
A their 

people to be used in serving *Uf wellbeing*s£x 

A 
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Shuttling back and forth from the classes of Professor Herriott 
and AMMWNiSP Professor Stringfellow was a prevocative experience* 

Both were excellent teachers* and permitted us to raise all sorts of 
questions. Onoe Zoo Crowell asked Professor Herriott* "Why is it* 
professor* that your argument is always the same as that of a saloon 
keeperT H And for the remainder of the period the fur flew* the 
professor 1 s eyes flashing as nervously he toesed hisjceys up and down. 

Once in class I was reckless enough to whisper to John Gratton* 

"Watch me get him*" Alas, my challenge was overheard* and 1 received 
my just reward* cea&fc, binder both teachers we were stimulated 

to think and to reach our own conclusions* Professor Herriott would 
not have been pleased to hear it* but his extreme views had amMhMmg. 
much to do with my becoming a socialist Christian. As a friend he was. 
warm and solicitous* and it was he who later handed me a Phi Beta Kappa 
key* 

Classes in logic and an introduction to philosophy under Professor 

warned me 

Martino opened my eyes to some of the tricks of the human mind and^to 

be on guard against loose use of words and ideas. In classes in 

religious education* Professor Athearn roamed widely in the realm of 

whom 

religion* "seeking him he might devour." He was caustic and pro- 
vocative and raised many questions in my mind which led to serious thought? 
Miss Jordan read one of my theme papers in English class - as a flagrant 

A 

example of how not to write Sjh * I did well enough in my grades to be 
awarded the Holmes Cowp^er Trophy^which went to the athlete with the 
highest average grades for four yearB* receiving 15 A's* 22 B* s* 12 O' s 
and 2 D* a. 
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My scholastic work suffered because from the moment of arrival I 

way up to my neck in student activities, being older than most freshman 

and with wider experience* Within a few days came the pushballl contest* 

was 

In my. eagerness to demonstrate my speed, I a washed w afcextamx first to reach 

A 

the huge sphere, and much to my discomfort was hurled back when the more 

experienced sophomores moved forward in solid phalanx*. In the traditional 

fight, we freshmen purchased for twenty cerrte a crate of ancient eggs* 

cfi- h.OL&~ CAy 7>^r<? nic i 

With my own hair dripping with yellbw yoke, 33 *ijeath entreated 

A 

me to let him get the egg out of his eyes* One night before a big game 

we risked our lives by climbing out on the high roof of Old Main to 

the belltower and leaving our calling cards on the bell* 

College tennis in those days was far below the standard of today, 

so it is not much of a boast to tell of my success* As an experienced 
the 




player, I won ftaMriMimMlKaprtMs university tournaments, and succeeded 

A 

in winning the state championship in my junior and senior years, and 

c a* 

teamed with Russ Nicholson^te^win the state doubles championship? Years 
later, after I had taught our son all the tennis he knew, on the courts 
of Whittier College, Kay trimmed me severely and as we walked off he 
condescended, "The trouble with you* dad, is that you don't know how to 
hold your racquet! N 

I enjoyed basketball and managed to win my letter three times as 
J o f $e^*+ve / y 

a guard, the quality of basketball 4E played would met make the third 

team nowadays* Colleges often have peak years in a given sport* Well, 

5 always 

our basketball team for my three years were in the valley, losing most 

, A A. 

■/■Ae. 

of our big games* Were we surprised, when once we walloped Nebraska! 

■Af 


In looking over old clippis, I notice these scoresi Iowa State 11, 

A » 

Drake 6; Nebraska 21, Drake 4j Grinnell 57* Drake 4* If there had been 
professional basketball teams in those days, I would not have been 
subjected to the temptation to turn from the ministry! 
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In my junior year I was editor of The Quax * our college annual} 

and for several weeks before publication ji&nyf&fy spent eight and ten 

hours per day on it* I joined a local fraternity} Kappa Lambda* which 

later became a chapter of the national fraternity* Alpha Tau Omega* 

After leaving Drake I came to the conclusion that national fraternities 

are not desirable on a college campus* and returned-'ifiy^in;*''/''In the spring 

university 

of ay freshman year* I was elected president'of the sal t jtag a Y. 0* A** 

A 

and was re-elected for three succes^i^e years* chiefly because of my 
experience in Houston* Durin^£art of this time I was almost, equivalent 
to an employed secretary* without the salary* feMaae4*tfh*pMmMvatMett'- 



k ie s aunehiy and 


During one Christmas vacation* 
the Drake Y seat a Gospel Team to Manson* for evangelistic meetings and 
personal wo*4 among young people* This was a stimulating experience for me* 
On/March 26* 1915» Leak wrote to me that "Jesus will come again in 
19l5 »•/ There are six or eight different lines of prophecies that all 
poiijt to 1915* I am in earnest. •• I am satisfied that your college 
Jcation will scarcely be over when He comes." Hie long argument did 
lot convince ms* and I wrote that I would file his letter and see. Later 
he explained that he was mistaken about the year 1915> but was confident 
of the speedy return of our Lord* 

Student preaching was mttd&SgF&eJgreatly enjoyed during 
my years at Drake. I had come to the university for the purpose of 
preparing myself for the ministry* and had learned to make short talks 
in Houston and at University Christian Endeavor* so I welcome the in¬ 
vitation from Marvin Sansbury to preach my first sermon in Redfield, 

77^o a f » 

where he was student pastor. In the spring of 1912 my 

A 


I was elected to Helmet and Spurs, senior honorary society. 
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Urte $ SrCfvVt' 

preaching ministry* A few weeks later Open Kirk gave me a chance to try 

O0 

out for a church of my own* €Vtoek the train to Udell* laid over five 
hours waiting for another train to Bunch* where 1 preached on Saturday 

A 

night* Sunday morning and Sunday evening* At the morning service eftti* 
i'wae preaching my notes blew off the pulpit and landed under the front 
seat* I gravely walked down and got them and continued my sermon* At 
the conclusion an elder arose* saying* "Brethren and sisters* it is not 
right that this young man should come all the way from Des Moines and pay 
his own expenses* so I*m coming around*" When he poured the offering on 
the communion table and counted it* he arose* "There is not enough here, 
to pay the young man's expenses* so I'm coming againl" They invited me 

YIl t-uV'f*. Jawe-vt //a -i<S 

to come every two weeks* and 1 received about & per trip: above railroad .. , 

A On 6<~ . 

fare* in to turning I had to change trains again* with a long wait 4*1 Ifi* 

^ A 

reaching Des Moines on Monday just in time for my first class* 

For the next three years I was student pastor of the Christian Church 
at Monteith* in Guthrie County* about fifty miles from Des Moines* going / 

out every Sunday and preaching twice* This proved to be a wonderful ex- 

I 

perience* The people were warm and appreciative* and the supply of fried j 

chicken seemed inexhaustible* Usually I went out on Saturday morning and 

had time to visit around* but when the pressure at the university was 
— /f Leroys — 

heavy^ on Sunday morning 1 would take an early train to Menlo* and someone 
would drive me from there* One Sunday the snow was bo deep that the road# 

UTO.S 

were blocked, and in helping the driver of the sleigh to dig out, I froze 
my feet* When finally we got to Monteith* Alice Reed told me take off 
my shoes and bathe my feet in kerosene and then in hot water* I shivered 

into the pulpit just in time to begin ny sermonl 

One night I Was awakened by the voice of Clarence Hawley calling 
out, "High, low^Jack and game," and looked up to find four 
ministerial students having a friendly game. > 
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Breaching was a source of great satisfaction to me* although my 
sermonu were "mighty feeble" efforts* The people were considerate 
and appreciative^ and my effectiveness seems to have have been up to? 
the average for student preachers* I enjoyed working on sermons but 
never had sufficient time to do my best* and A never had instruction? 
in sermon preparation* Heavy indeed was ay indebtedness to books of 
my favorite ministers and te volumes of sermons* This at least is 
know# preaching was good for me* 


) 
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Attendance at student conferences played a formative part in my 
experience at Drake# In my freshman year I was sent as a delegate to the 
State Missionary Conference, at Cornell College. The impression made upon 
me was deep and enduring. A few weeks later Phil Swarta secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, visited our campus and made a strong appeal 
to me to consider foreign work as my life vocation. Thoughtfully he followed 
up with a letter which is before me now, in which he asked if I had been 
able to reach a decision "to go this largest field of service for the 

A 

Master*" After the Cornell ^conference, I wrote to Alma about the 

possibility of our going to the foreign field* 

At the end of my sophomore and junior years, I attended the student 

conference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, where I was greatly influenced by 

the addresses of John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, Bishop McConnell, Bishop 

Henderson, John Timothy Stone and other leaders. Mr# E* C. Carter, national 

secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in India, offered me the position of his 

secretary in India. It did not seem wise for me accept at that time, 

but after one of his moving addresses, Rex Cole and I did act upon the 

conviction tUsh had been forming in both our minds and signed the 
A 

declaration of purpose card of the Student Volunteer Movement, saying 
that it was our purpose to become foreign missionaries. 

In my junior year I was president of the Student Volunteer 

rrviAAtA*' 

Band, and put energy into it. Our early morning meetings of 

A 

worship and fellowship were among the most enduring influences of ny 
university days# We enrolled fifteen delegates to the Internationali 
Convention|f mmmt in Kansas City, and were deeply- 

moved by the addresses of John R# Mott, Sherwood Eddy, Robert E# Speer, 
William Jennings Bryan, and a host of other leaders from many lands* 












My first summer vacation was spont in Houston) working for tho Y. M. 
0. A* It was glorious to be with mother again and to Bee Alma almost 
constantly. On December 5, 1912, mother was married to George Washington 
Murry, and moved to Oklahoma. He was much older than she. Formerly he 
had stayed with his *WHr in Lott, who next door to us. He had 

A A 

staked out a claim in Oklahoma and was living alone. The next summer I 
made a brief visit to Houston to be with Alma, -and went on to see mother. 
From the railway station at Gage, I rode with the mail carrier in his 

£<rir/y- Y*. •*- 

hack to mother*s place, 0^ milsB from the railroad. At that, time they 

A 

were living in a dug-out, a sod house with only the roof above ground. 

The next year they built a comfortable home. During my third summer, 
after the student conference, I sepait some time in unsuccessful can¬ 


vassing for a magazine, and then went to Houston* 

Alma and I had several times changed the date of our wedding. We 

were married at a private ceremony by Mr. Lockhart in the Central 

Christian Church in Houston, on September 2, 191^* and went immediately 

to Des Moines. We had waited four and a half years from the time of 

our engagement* Our last year at Drake was a glorious experience. Both 
full; S < n. 

of us took courses. The church at Monteith raised my salary to 
A A 

per week, out of which we had to pay railroad fare, and Alma often went 

with me for the Sundays there. We lived in two scantily furnished rooms, 

3o vn « 6-oJL A' 

and when company came they had to sit on boxA* 

A A 

r— ° + . . T My health was rttmWl 

' I 


activities, 
doings* Of 
conferences 


. I - 1 " 

and'I-worked and played with enthusiasm. Every week was crowded with 

f I | 

and I'now feel Somewhat dazed as I survey the sc^pe of my 


course, I had to, earn my own way. -The trips to (student 


and to Houston cost more than my moans permitted 


my s«oMd yejar eg 

■th' ***** 

months# accbmulf 


During 


my sffsoiffl yaar net inoome^was little more t^an fifty dollars per 


pg &P*****’ <$ | 

of $800 for the four\ years at Dralj»* 

\ T 


ulated ad . 



















For four years at Drake I lived strenuously* My health was robust 

and I worked and played with enthusiasm. Every week was crowded with 

activities, and 1 now feel somewhat dazed as I survey the scope of my 

iiiiilAlui doings* Of course, I had to earn my own way- The trip? to 

student conferences and to Houston cost more than my means afforded* 

During my senior year our net income was little more than fifty dollars 

per month for both of us. Thus I accumulated- a debt of eight hundred 

dollars for the four years at Drake* The changes which came over me 

° 6 - 

during those years enabled me to enter into a new world experience* 

A 

In the spring of ny senior year I was offered the position of 
a q tf x city evangelist of the Christian churches in Des Moines, and also 
approached about becoming student Y secretary at the University of Kansas* 
We were now fully determined to become missionaries in China, and decided 
to do further study before going* At that time I received a letter from 
Brank Garrett offering me a position as office secretary at the Nanking 
School of Theology, at a salary of $6U0 per year, tout we were not ready 
for China. 

Dean Brown of laJie Divinity School assured me that with a scholar - 

'' r, 

ship and outside employment, I would be aole to earn expenses* Mr* 

Scott had written to the New «aven Y and I had received word that I 
there 

could work part time. We were preparing to go to fale, when, 

A. 

unexpectedly, I received a call to the Morgan Park Christian Church 

in Chicago. Mr* Lockhart was passing through the city, enroute from 

the funeral of his father in Indiana, and talked with Mr* Kindred 

d-o//a. K s 

about me. The result was this call, at a salary or Iffft per week* 

Thus for a seoond time our lives were turned into a new course by the 


influence of W. S. Lockhart 
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Soon after graduation we went to Chicago* ana moved into a small 
apartment in Morgan Park^ at twenty dollars per month, and I enrolled in 
the University of Chicago summer session. The Morgan Park church was 
a mission of the Englewood Christian Church, of which the Reverend C. 

G, 

jfk A indred was minister. It had only a few members and services were 

held in the auaitoriam of the Morgan Park Military Academy. The contract 

called for my services with the church on Saturday, Sunday and Wednesday 

evening^, with the remainder or my time free for gflfltc at the university. 

* A 

jtagx We greatly enjoyed our work. I preached twice on Sunday and 
made a talk at prayer-meeting. Preparation of my sermons was taken 
seriously, and encouragement came from the congregation. The courses 
at the university were inspiring and provocative of thought. I profited 
especially from those of Graham Taylor, Charles R. Henderson, and J. M. P. 
Smith, who collaborated with Edgar Goodspeed in the new translation of 
the Bible. Many outstanding ministers came to the university chapel. 

For my Master's degree, I wrote a history of the Y. M. C. A* in China. 
After eight months on the campus, our plans changed dramatically. 














// •fir 


One afternoon IbimbmMi while walking down a street with ^Dad^ Elliott 
regional student secretary of the Association abruptly he asked me* “Have 
you ever thought of getting a job with John R. Mott or Sherwood Eddy and 
traveling over the world!** My mind went whirling* and soon I was writing 
to New York about possibilities. Information came that there might be 
an opening as private secretary for Sherwood Eddy* but that I was not 
eligible because the position payed only a single man 1 s salary and work 
must begin at once. Although our son was just a few weeks old* we were so 
thrilled by the opportunity that we wrote that I was ready to begin 
immediately at whatever salary was available. At that moment 

came that mother was seriously ill in Oklahoma* and it seemed imperative 


that Alma and the boy go there at once. Then came word inviting me to > 

haf-tay*" 

a&etB to New York. Two possibilities were presented; serve for two years 
A* 

as Sherwood Eddy 1 s secretary, or serve temporarily and then go to China 
as secretary for Charles W. Harvey* national general secretary of the 
Association there. The doubt was occasioned by Sherwood 1 b prelrfious offer 
of the position to Paul Danner in India. So I boarded a train for New 
York* not knowing whether I would travel with Sherwood* or go to China 
within three or four months. After some weeks passed and no reply came 
from Danner who was in India* Ned Carter, who happed to be in New York 

A 

at the time, dictated a cablegram to his colleague K. T» Paul, urging 

that pressure be brought to bear upon Danner to remain in India* Soon 

came the fateful message that he was continuing there* 

We had heard mte&MWjf speak at the Student Volunteer Convention 
A 

at Kansas City, and had been deeply impressed by him. For fifteen years 
he had been a missionary in India, working first with students and then 
in • Tamil with villagers. After 1907 he became the foremost evangelist 
among students in China, Korea, Japan and throughout the Far East and Near 



East* He possessed genius in speaking through interpreters in many 

( By this narrow margin came the opportunity to travel with Sherwood 






lands* and had unexcelled power to move the wills of men. After the . 

First World War he beoame a flaming crusader for social righteousness. 

$ i')e fee>w 

American student generations have felt the powerful impact of 
his fervent evangelism* and his fifty books and pamphlets have penetrated 
deeply into the lives of his millions of readers 0 He has pioneered in 
many realms of thought and action, and at the age of eighty-i4we is 
preparing to fly from oenter to center in Asia on an extended speaking 
tour 0 His temperament is almost ideal. He has been blessed with 
prodigious physioal vitality, dto never worries, is never irritable, 1 
and always filled with hope. His prayer life is vital and he moves 
forward with vibrant faith in God.’;e He has been at the same time father 

and brother to me for more than forty years, and the influence he has 

/ 

had upon my life is beyond measurement o 


/ 


JL 


For two and one half years I served as his secretary, and later became his 
oolleague in speaking and writing. 







My seminary work was interrupted by two trips to the war 
zone, and a long journey to the Far East with Sharwoodland by a 


summer spent as John R. Mott 1 s secretary^ k itorc ii» g )iti » x 

y< 

During ail these days we had planned that I should do further 
graduate study* and upon returning from the Orient we expected to 
to the University of Chicago* This proposal was suddenly 


changed* 

In between the trips to the war zone, while working in the 
office in New York, my Sundays were devoted to a mission church 
in Ridgewood Heights in Brooklyn* It began this way* The president 
of the Disciples' city missionary society told me that they were 
about to close this mission, which had proved to be unsuccessful* but 
in the meantime they would be glad if I would supply the pulpit* 

When I began preaching there were only seven members* Within four 
months this number had increased to fifty, and the prospects were 
so encouraging that a minister was called, the Reverend Marvin 
Sansbury, who had roomed next door in ny freshman year at Drake and 
at whose ohurch in Redfield I had preached my first sermon* When 
I returned to New York in 1918* by a remarkable coincidence, only 
jriHWMHic a week earlier Marvin Sansbury had left the Ridgewood church, 
in order to become an army chaplain* The church urged me to become 
their minister, end do my studying in New York. Once before our 


plan had shifted from Yale to Chicago, and now we turned from 


\ 


Chicago to Union 


Semina 


Columbia University* 



More will be said in a subsequent chapter about 
these experiences* 


\ 









I enrolled for coureeB In both institutions* ut ay work was soon 


millions 



as tecasv**- 


one of 


interrupted by a severe attack of influenza^ ^ 
of victims all over the world in the worst epidemic of modem times# 
uM t> lbx w i 


gerously ill^dMt the doctor did not know whether 

I would pull through. On Armistice Day* 1918* I had just enough con- 
% 

scousness to be aware of the celebration* and to rejoice that "the war 


to end war 


had ended* Not until the first of the year was 

Ye sc> yn } 

my preaching and pastoral work^after an enforced 
absence of three months* 

This long interruption caused me to abandon the idea of working for 


a doctor's degree* An extra year would now be required* and 

a my twenty-eighth birthday^ However* 1 did continue to take courses 

during the following two years. Especially rewarding were the classes 
A. D* Lindsay* W* 

with Franklin Ho Giddinge,,Harry F* Ward and Eugene Lyman. 

Vlfi> 

My courses were so varied that advanced degree^*** • * 

University/ ^ 

Years later Drake iiirbaurnttmi bestowed upon me the degree of Doctor 
A 

of Divinity* 

From the first Sunday of my return to the Ridgewood pulpit, we had 
accessions to the church* I enjoyed jmMNk preaching, had been blessed 
with rich experiences, had deep convictions* and was able to pour my 
soul into it. The congregation was made up chiefly of second-generation 

rler*- 


Germans* with little formal schooling. 


college graduates in the membership* Thus \ 

u r*LS Y Ye cS~* 


only two or three 

'simple 



language in expressing simple ideas^ 

/Ay Christian pacifism did not prove to be a barrier* although I preach my 
convictions* I made calls in many homes* and was persistent in my 
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efforts to persu&de individuals to make the Christian decision and unite 

with the church* With some success I trained our church officers and 

more mature members in personal work with individuals* The two sermons 

on Sunday* a Sunday School class, and the mid-week meeting provided me 

jtVo y>* e QotmCS, tfc 

with ample opportunity to present the Christian message. In Aoekihg 

A 

mmmtmk I preached both the personal gospel and 
* StvUt >1 s 

the social goep*li A poorly attended.Sunday afternoon forum opened my 

prompting A 

eyes to the difficulty of tak*a*S**g Christians to apply religion to 

A frnorf'e*' 

economic, political and other social! problems. Mmm ^A series of four 

O^r 

sermons proved to be the basis fbr my first book* 

A 

During this period I made a trip to Leavenworth prison and saw my 

dear friend Harold Gray in prison garb, serving a sentence of twenty* 

v, 

five years as a conscientious objector* In 1919 he was given a dishonorable 

discharge, upon which was written, Character Bad*During these months 

’ / 

our minds were filled with the thought of going to the mission field* I 

/ *£ 

was approached about going to Montevideo, Uraguay,/as professor sociall 

/vt v / j~4k A-/ / 

science, but a definite offar did not come until kfter I had decided 
to become a colleague of Sherwood Eddy in his independent work* 


As an ordained minister^I had been granted exemption 
V from military service* 

The steady growth in membership encouraged us to explore possibilities 

of a new building* I made a trip to Kansas City to present the 

A 

to our Board of Church Extention* They advanoed |40,000, and expected 
to make an additional grant of $55,000 from the Inter-Church World 
Movement* We proceeded with the construction of the basement and educational 
portion of the building^ ^or nine months held services in a rented 
store building* The campaign of the Inter-Church World Movement proved 
to be a disastrous failure, and the expected $55»000 was never received, 
with the result that the sanctuary of the church was not completed until 
six years after I had concluded my ministry thareo 
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My leaving the church came about this way* In February* 1920* 

Sherwood asked if I could do some reading for him* and as a result I 

% 

began doing a substantial amount of ceadingv:foi<?«fi», passing onclippins, 

marked articles and marked books* He then asked- me to resign from the 

A 

church and join him in MT independent work. At the time this was not 

practicable, but he did begin paying the salary of an associate minister* 

We were fortunate in obtaining Walter MePherson, who was 

studying at Union. IJe and his wife Imogens were both splendidly, equipped 

ty\ 

and we rejoiced over their coming. The understanding was that he would 

A 

become minister on Julyl* 1921* and that I would begin an independent 

career as writer and evangelist* working with Sherwood Eddy* 

Thus after three wonderful years with the Ridgewood church* I resigned 

and began this new life. These were happy and creative years for us. I 

preached with great exhilaration, and enjoyed personal conversation^/ about 

■fAvee. Ao'H.ebr&J' 

the Christian life. The response was encouraging, 402 new members having 

aUd^cL +» 

been receivaA'^iiartit) the church. We saw a portion: of the new building 

^ fL 

dedicated, a capable minister and his wife installed, vw**t an active 

A. 

membership! of two hundred and fifty-eight. I shall forever be grateful 

y> * o 

for hthat came during thfse days. 






